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EDITORIAL NOTES 


E commend to our readers the exhibition of the Contemporary 
Art Society, which will be open from June 30th to July 8th, 
at Grosvenor House. It was at Grosvenor House, owing to 
the kindness of the Duke of Westminster, that the recent very 
successful exhibition of the Architecture Club was held; the Duke is 
setting a splendid example in lending his house for further exhibitions. 
The object of the Contemporary Art Society—the parallels of which are 
the Amis du Louvre in France and the Friends of the Fitzwilliam at 
Cambridge—is to acquire work by contemporary artists for the public 
galleries, which we may still consider as public in spite of the continued 
- insistence of the National Gallery on charges for admission. Works by 
modern painters and sculptors are bought and then given or lent to public 
galleries in London and the Provinces. Amongst the Society’s conspicuous 
successes are Mr. Augustus John’s Smiling Woman at the Tate, 
ictures by Gauguin, Sir Charles Holmes, Messrs. Muirhead Bone, 
D. Y. Cameron, Duncan Grant, Nicholson, McEvoy, Sickert and 
Ricketts, and sculpture by Messrs. Epstein and Eric Gill. A double 
function is fulfilled: the nation, provided that the Society does its 
work wisely, gets good things cheap before the artists are expensive or 
dead; and the artists, or many of them, find a patron in times when 
patrons are scarce. The Society’s Committee includes Mr. Aitken of the 
Tate Gallery, Mr. Campbell Dodgson of the British Museum Print Room, 
and Messrs. Clutton-Brock, Muirhead Bone and Roger Fry. Lord 
Howard de Walden is President, and Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P., is Hon. 
Secretary. The sums at the disposal of the Fund are small, but amazing 
good use has been made of them. A few more subscriptions would make 
an immense difference, even if they were only of a guinea apiece ; and 
we hope that some of our readers who in the past have obtained pleasure 
from our public galleries will feel impelled to subscribe. 


Q 
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Wi are very sorry to hear that, owing to objections raised by 
H.M. Office of Works, the League of Arts’ performances in Hyde 
Park, which had been announced, will not take place. In the past the 
League has had some signal successes in Hyde Park, and the contretemps 
is to be regretted. The Office of Works notified the League that this 
summer no tickets could be sold for the shows, at the same time saying 
that an increase in the charge made for programmes (6d. last year) would 
be considered. The League replied that they would be willing to organize 
the performances, with chairs available to any who would pay the park 
contractor the usual 3d., if programmes could be sold at 2s. 6d. inside the 
enclosure, the price for programmes outside being only 3d. This was 
agreed to, with the stipulation that the programmes were to be sold by 
the park contractor, not by the League of Arts. Later, the League learned 
that there was to be no enclosure for the chairs—simply a space roped off 
to make the stage. On hearing this they realised that it was hopeless to 
try to sell 2s. 6d. programmes to the audience, and wrote to the Office of 
Works saying that they would have programmes for sale at 2s. each in the 
afternoon and 6d. each in the evening, and no other kind of programme. 
This the Office of Works refused to accept, saying that 3d. programmes 
must be available to all. The Committee could not organize the shows 
on this basis, as it did not provide for anything like a covering of expenses. 
Last year the League lost £120 on the performances owing to wet weather ; 
this was cheerfully borne, but under the new conditions work is impossible. 
We are very sorry indeed that these performances, which gave pleasure 
to so many thousands, should have been suspended. The Office of Works 
is, no doubt, hampered by the rules ; but we hope that some way out may 
yet be found. 
a 77) a 


MONTH ago an English Place-Name Society was formed, and an 

appeal on behalf of the Society, signed by the Earl of Balfour and 
others, appeared in some of the papers. Twenty years ago Dr. J. H. Round, 
one of the most erudite (and amusing) of living historical scholars, pointed 
out that a systematic study of place-names was an essential auxiliary in 
the science of historical studies. An adequate study of place-names can 
obviously only be made if there is a co-operative effort of scholars expert 
in the various aspects of place-name study, of linguists skilled in the 
Celtic, English, Scandinavian and French languages and dialects, of 
historians, palzographers, archzologists, and topographers. Twelve 
months ago, with the approval of the British Academy, a survey of English 
place-names was begun, under the direction of Professor Mawer of Liver- 
pool University, with a strong advisory committee. The first stage of the 
work is the collection, from historical documents of every kind, of the 
early forms of all names to be found in the Ordnance Survey maps, and 
of all linguistic, historical, archeological and topographical information 
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relevant to their interpretation. This has been begun, and county organizers 
appointed. But the survey means expense, and the interpretation of material 
_ means more expense ; to raise the necessary funds a Society, with a 
minimum annual subscription of fifteen shillings, has been founded. 

In other countries,” says the Prospectus, ‘“‘ surveys of this kind have 
been carried through largely by direct Government aid. Such help is, at 
the present time, out of the question.” We are rather sorry to see the 
sponge thrown up like this ; there is no harm in asking (and, after all, 
Mr. Baldwin is a cultivated man), and the sum asked, like the baby of Mrs. 
Easy’s maidservant, is ‘‘ only a very little one.” However, the diagnosis 
is only too likely to be correct, and the money, we suppose, will have to be 
_ produced by the public. The address of the secretary is the University, 
Liverpool. The Vice-Presidents, by the way, included the late Henry 
Bradley, whose death we greatly regret to hear of as we are going to press. 


is nee one of the most learned men to whom this country has ever given 
Irth. 
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HE Royal Mint proposes to strike and place on sale at the British 

Empire Exhibition, 1924, a series of plaquettes in bronze illustrative 
of London as the capital city of the Empire, or of one or more of her main 
architectural features. It is proposed to hold an open competition for 
suitable designs which should be submitted in the form of models in 
plaster, and which will be adjudicated upon by the Mint Advisory Com- 
mittee on coins, medals and seals. The following prizes are offered for the 
successful models : one prize of 100 guineas, two prizes of 50 guineas, 
and three prizes of 25 guineas. The Committee reserves the right of 
withholding prizes in respect of models deemed by them to be of in- 
sufficient merit to justify their reproduction as plaquettes. The successful 
models will become the property of the Mint, but a moderate royalty 
will be paid on sales. The plaquettes, when finished, may be of any shape 
or size not exceeding three inches square that the artist may choose, and 
must show designs on one side only. The plaster models should be twice 
as large as the intended plaquette. No competitor may submit more than 
three models. They should be forwarded, accompanied by the name and 


address of the competitor, in a sealed envelope, and bearing a mark of 


identification similar to one cut on the back of the model, to the Deputy 
- Master of the Royal Mint, London, E.1, by not later than the 
- 30th September next. 

if @ oa a 


E welcome this announcement : it is confirmation of what we said 
some months ago about the Mint’s revived interest in the job it is 
doing. We may, incidentally, remark that the new Prime Minister, some 
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months ago, when the House of Commons was debating the condition 
of our coinage, confessed, with a candour rare amongst politicians, that 
it was not all that it might be, and expressed, with a degree of zsthetic 
interest equally rare, a desire that it should be improved. 


\ Po] ga 


Reon June 4th to June 30th an exhibition of Twentieth-Century 
Printed Books will be held at the Medici Society Galleries in 
Grafton Street. If the exhibition is representative it will prove even to 
the most sceptical that in the last twenty years the printing art in this 
country has been undergoing a considerable revival. Another important 
exhibition, which opens as we go to press, is that of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
caricatures at the Leicester Galleries. 


777 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE “ Foreign Week ” of the P.E.N. Club opened with a dinner at the 

Hotel Cecil on May 1st, Mr. John Galsworthy presiding over a distin- 

guished international gathering of writers. Amongst those present were 

Sir James Barrie, Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. I. Zangwill, Mr. Johan Bojer, 
and M. Romain Rolland ; and delegates had come from almost every European 
country. The chairman spoke of the work of the club in drawing writers together in 
_a¥spirit of pure friendliness, describing it as no small thing in a world of European 
Conferences. Writers were cranky, whimsical, egotistical often and highly individu- 
alised always, but it had been done. M. Romain Rolland, speaking in French, 
conveyed the greetings of French writers and congratulated the club on its con- 
tribution to the most useful and necessary piece of work at the present time. He 
spoke of the companionage which had always existed in the things of the mind, of 
the services rendered to the international spirit by the Encyclopzdists, and of the 
interruption of that fellowship by the War. Writers were all citizens of the world, 
and their task was to enlarge the frontiers of the mind. He was glad to drink “a 
l’union de tous les fréres de l’esprit.” M. Louis Piérard, editor of Le Soir, spoke of 
the contribution of the spirit of the P.E.N. Club towards assuaging racial differences 
in Belgium. Greetings from Czecho-Slovakia were expressed by Dr. Vocadlo. 
M. Charles du Bos declared amid applause that the International Literary Circle in 
France accepted the term “ international” without qualification. Signor Antonio 
Cippico spoke for Italy. M. Tor Hedberg, introduced as the most eminent living 
Swedish playwright, spoke entertainingly of his experiences as a theatre manager 
in introducing Mr. Shaw’s plays to Stockholm audiences. A Swedish manager, he 
said, was expected to produce one Shakespearean play a year at least, and it would 
be fatal to go three years without producing one. “ I am not sure,” he added, “ that 
you are quite so exacting in England.” Mr. Israel Zangwill, submitting the toast 
of the chairman and Mrs. Dawson Scott (the founder of the club), commented 
on the distinguished gathering and observed that any American millionaire present 
would be tempted to transport the whole collection. 
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Bia Greek of the University of London will produce the Birds of Aristophanes 
(in Greek) with Parry’s musical setting of the choruses at King’s College on 
June 27th, at 8 p.m., June 28th, at 3 p.m., and June 2ogth, at 8 p.m. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from Dr. C. M. Knight, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 2. 


a a a 


HE “ Anglo-Swedish Society,” whose object is “ the promotion of intercourse, 
EB lirsca: intellectual, and commercial, between the peoples of Sweden and Great 
Britain,” is doing excellent work in Stockholm and Gothenburg, the measure of 
-which is indicated by the increasingly large number of English-speaking Swedes 
who attend the lectures by Englishmen which are organised by the Society. Mr. 
McKenna and Mr. Galsworthy have recently lectured on literary subjects. Mr. E. 
H. Visiak has just returned from lecturing in Stockholm on “ Milton Agonistes.” 
Dean Inge has also been, and Mr. Wells and Mr. Bernard Shaw are likely to follow 
Another notable lecturer will be the leader of the Mount Everest expedition. The 
society is under the patronage of the Crown Prince of Sweden. 
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M& WALTER LEWIS, whom the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
recently appointed as manager of their printing business in succession to the 
late Mr. J. B. Peace, will begin his work at Cambridge with the advantage of many 
years of practical experience behind him. He was previously manager of the Ballan- 
tyne Press, London, and subsequently of the Complete Press, West Norwood ; later 
he became director and manager of the Cloister Press, Manchester, a press whose 
productions quickly made their mark in the printing world. As the latest successor 
of John Siberch, Mr. Lewis will have the good wishes of all lovers of fine printing. 
v7] v7] a 

N interesting project which we hope will materialise is being entertained by the 

Chenil Galleries, adjoining the Town Hall, Chelsea. It is hoped that the final 
result will be one of the most distinguished art institutions in London. “‘ Chenil’s ” 
since 1905 has been a combination art gallery and shop. Sir W. Orpen and Messrs. 
John, MacEvoy, Innes, and Gertler have had first exhibitions there, and it has always 
been the particular aim of the gallery to further the interests of the younger artists. 
A general enlargement of the galleries will include a restaurant and an art library, and 
there will be an art school on the upper floors in charge of an experienced art master. 
Those interested in this undertaking are invited to communicate with the directors, 
Charles Chenil & Co., Ltd., The Chenil Galleries, King’s Road, S.W. 3. 


g 7 af 
A Trustees’ Music Publication Awards for the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust have recently been announced. Three works have been selected for 

publication by the Adjudicators : 

Snow Picture, by S. H. Braithwaite. 

The Curlew, by “‘ Peter Warlock ” (Philip Heseltine). 

Hymn to the Virgin and The White Island, by Leslie Woodgate. 
Special commendation was given to two additional works : 

String Quartette in A Minor, by Mrs. B. J. Dale. 

Rhapsody No. 2, “‘ Lavengro,” by E. B. Farrar. 


7 7 a 
COURSE of four lectures, June 5th, 12th, 19th, and 26th, at 5.30 p.m., on 
“Great Painters of the Renaissance,” will be given in the Steinway Hall by 
Mr. Arthur M. Hind, Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of Oxford. 
The subjects will be (1) Piero della Francesca and Botticelli, (2) Leonardo da Vinci, 
(3) Albrecht Diirer, (4) Michelangelo. Reserved and numbered seats, 5s.; for 
the course, 17s. 6d. 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


HE Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, Volume II., 

Part IV., contains an article, ‘‘ Chinese Records of the Arabs in Central Asia,” 
by H. A. R. Gibb. There are some interesting references in it to diplomatic relations 
with China. In another article Justin E. Abbott discusses the Marathi manuscripts 
in William Marsden’s library, now the property of the School of Oriental Studies. 
There are nine of them, and two in particular have special interest : The Adi Puran 
and The Devan Puran. Mr. Abbott discovers that these two parts were the Devanagari 
original of the Christian Puranna of Thomas Stevens, published in Mangalore in 
1907. A comparison of the two texts proves that this MS. containing the Devanagari 
text is the original text of Thomas Stevens’s Opus Magnum. 'The Mangalore text of 
1907 was evidently printed from a MS. which is a transliteration in Roman character 
of this Devanagari text. 
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XXVI—JOHN GALSWORTHY 


by Powys Evans 
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PO Ber Ray 
Emily Bronte 


“© Du Hast Diamanten”’ 


r AHOU hadst all Passion’s splendor, 
Thou hadst abounding store 
Of heaven’s eternal jewels, 

Beloved ; what wouldst thou more? 


Thine was the frolic freedom 
Of creatures coy and wild, 

The melancholy of wisdom, 
The innocence of a child, 


The mail’d will of the warrior, 
That buckled in thy breast 
Humility as of Francis, 
The Self-surrender of Christ ; 


And of God’s cup thou drankest 
The unmingled wine of Love, 

Which makes poor mortals giddy 
When they but sip thereof. 


What was’t to thee thy pathway 
So rugged mean and hard, 
Whereon when Death surprised thee 
Thou gavest him no regard ? 


What was’t to thee, enamour’d 
As a red rose of the sun, 

If of thy myriad lovers 
Thou never sawest one ? 


Nor if of all thy lovers 
That are and were to be 

None ever had their vision, 
O my belov’d, of thee, 


Until thy silent glory 
Went forth from earth alone, 
Where like a star thou gleamest 
From thine immortal throne. 


ROBERT BRIDGES 
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My Garden 


HE lilac in my garden comes to bloom, 
The apple, quince and cherry wait their hour, 
The honeysuckle climbs from pole to pole— 


And the rockery has a stone that’s now a flower, 
Jewelled by moss in every tiny hole ! 


Close to my lilac there’s a small bird’s nest 
Of quiet, young, half-sleeping birds : but when 
I look, each little rascal—five I’ve reckoned— 
Opens a mouth so large and greedy then, 
He swallows his own face in half a second ! 


W. H. DAVIES 


The Oaks and the Caterpillars 


NE bright May morning through an oak-tree wood 
I walked alone in meditative mood ; 
And as I wandered I became aware 
Of a strange whispering babel in the air. 
Wondering I stood still and listened long 
To those faint monologues of wind-stirred song, 
Which with a myriad leafy tongues each oak 
Was murmuring in that language they once spoke, 
When from the twilight of their sacred grove 
To the rapt priestess of Dodonian Jove 
They uttered oracles in ancient Greek. 
But now, whether in British, or antique 
Pelasgian speech they lisped, I scarce could tell ; 
And yet it seemed I understood them well. 
“ First will we praise the Gods. ‘To Mother Earth 
Let us give thanks, whose bounty gave us birth, 
Nurture and growth : next, to our Father Sky, 
Who pours down from his teeming clouds on high 
Showers of quickening rain into Earth’s lap, 
Storing her bosom with life-pregnant sap : 
Last, to the Sun, who daily spends his might 
Strengthening and comforting with heat and light 
Each green leaf-bearing plant, humble or tall. 
But though his radiance shine alike on all, 
Yet most he loves our acorn-bearing-breed, 
Noblest and mightiest of plants sprung from seed. 
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For is there any strength may rival ours ? 

The tall elm snaps, the willow writhes and cowers 

To every storm : we, standing with firm boughs 

And stalwart stem, care nothing what wind blows. 
‘Thus eminent above all silvan things, 

Reigning in majesty like forest kings, 

We spread our leaves to shelter all below, 

Bird, insect, shrub and beast. None else may know 

Such ecstasy as we, when in long drought 

Our far-spread roots deep down in earth find out 

And drink the cordial moisture lurking there ? 

From cell to cell it mounts the living stair 

Upward from root to bark, from gnarled trunk 

To bough and twig, till every leaf has drunk 

And filled with sap each thirsty vein, sucked dry 

By the hot sunbeams. Thus unceasingly 

To sun and sky we render what they gave, 

Exhaling it through wind-stirred leaves, that wave 

Invisible incense to their deities, 

Blending our praise in whispered harmonies. 

Moreover, whether softly thus at ease 

Communing with ourselves in the light breeze, 

Or roused by tossing storms to one fierce noise 

Of million-foliaged wrath, there is no voice 

Within these forests may compare with ours. 

The poplars that are babbling at all hours 

At the least breath, wearing in leaves light-hung 

Their trivial souls ; the hazel harsh of tongue ; 

The gossip birch-tree, and the garrulous 

Voluble beech ; the thin, monotonous 

Sighs of the plaintive fir ; the pine-tree’s dreary 

Sibilant dirge ; of all these we grow weary : 

But not of our own grave and musical 

Eloquence, variously entuned to all 

The moods of earth and heaven, or hushed to rest, 

When silence and calm musing thought are best.” 

But now the wind sank down, till no leaf stirred, 

And not the softest whisper more was heard. 

So I turned homeward, well content to find 

That verily no more than proud mankind 

Trees lack discourse of reason, and that oaks 

Have thoughts and passions much like other folks, 

And that arboreal nature is as prone 

To pride of race and vanity as our own. 

But soon in sleep and trivial daily cares 

Forgotten were the woods and their affairs ; 
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Till not long after, wandering once more 
Down the same forest pathway as before, 
Suddenly I was aware of a faint sound, 
A feeble scarce-heard pattering on the ground 
Among the dry leaves of last year. Surprised 
I stooped, and peering closely recognised 
The cause : myriads of pellets, tiny and black, 
Minuter than a pin’s head or flea’s back, 
That like small rain down from the branches dropped 
In a soft-falling shower that never stopped, 
But ceaselessly like fairy drum-beats woke 
Thin elfin music underneath each oak. 
And now a light breeze shook the leaves to faint 
Murmuring sighs of many-voiced complaint. 
“© O shame ! O misery ! What disgrace is this ! 
What outrage on our ancient majesties ! 
Defiled, plundered by greedy crawling swarms 
Of loathsome, ravenously devouring worms, 
That issue pullulating from vile eggs, 
And creep and cling with clammy reptile legs, 
Preying with hungry mandibles on our young 
And tender foliage, turning to black dung 
This raiment of fair green that was our pride ! 
Haste in your legions, ye insecticide 
Finches and tits and wrens !| Where are ye now ? 
See, spider-like from ravaged bough to bough 
On viscous threads they drop ! Flock hither ! haste ! 
Seize them, devour them, ere they quite lay waste 
The bowers that to your unfledged nestlings gave 
Kind shelter, now your beaks alone can save.” 
The breeze lulled, the sad murmurs died, and all 
Was silent, save for that soft musical 
Pattering mid the dead leaves. Yet I stood 
Still hearkening for more secrets of the wood 
With ears intent : then gradually it seemed 
(And yet I knew not if 1 waked or dreamed) 
That I was listening to words, distinct, 
Yet fainter than the noise of goblets clinked 
And fairy mirth, when feasting with his queen 
Oberon revels on the moonlit green. 
‘© O rapture without end ! Divine excess 
Of exquisite ambrosial blessedness, 
Thus to be eating, eating and eating still, 
Ever digesting, swelling, fattening, till 
For very fatness we can eat no more, 
But needs must rest and doze awhile before 
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We turn again with blissful gratitude 

To feast upon these leaves, the perfect food, 

Which lovingly our foster-mother oak 

Has put forth for our sakes, her own green folk ! 

O luxury too rapturous to be told ! 

For ever munching, munching, till we mould 

Another shapely pearl of precious worth, 

Our tribute reverently dropt to the Earth ! 

Such are the genial functions which our fate 

Assigns us in this transient mortal state : 

For well we know this life by greedier Death 

Must some day be devoured. Yet have we faith 

That beyond Death’s deforming, curdling change, 

Another life awaits us, new and strange, 

Nobler by far, more glorious and free 

Than this slow, crawling, sexless infancy. 

No longer then to food and growth alone 

Our thoughts shall creep confined. Joy yet unknown 

Shall greet us. Angel pinions, green and bright, 

Shall lift us from our tombs in nuptial flight. 

Then in that consummation, that wild dream 

Of blissfulness and ecstasy supreme, 

We shall become divine. But ah ! too soon 

Beneath the oaks our bodies shall be strewn, 

Mouldering in a second death to earth ; 

Yet not until our joy has given birth, 

And a new generation mid the twigs 

Is slumbering safely in millions of green eggs. 

Thus in our moth-born kind hath Nature willed 

That her eternal purpose be fulfilled. 

For us the sun shines and the rain showers fall, 

That so the oaks may flourish and grow tall, 

Spreading their leaves to give us food, and shade 

Our slumbers. Yea, for us were all things made.”’ 
I turned home, pondering on the proud estate 

Of moth, man, worm and oak, and on their fate. 


RS CMTREVELYAN 
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To my Heart, at the beginning of a long War 


OU are a fiddler that would make all things 
Gentle as music under a pale thin moon, 
And hymn in one harmonious undertone 
The peace some wild ancestral battle brings. 
But I have heard the heroic poet kings 
When they would crown new peace on an old throne, 
Straining their musical throats into a stone, 
Cry through their trumpets till the metal sings. 


Shatter your fiddle, heart, and throw it away. 
With your whole might cry till the trumpets cry, 
For you must march over a stony way 

Where smoother music were a stonier lie ; 

And falling upon the outposts of the fray 

Pray peace be dead, and that the fiddler die. 


SCHUYLER B. JACKSON 


The Garden Party 


UT of the heat we moved 
When all the rout were gone, 
Through the flowers that she loved ; 
And her measured voice flowed on, 
Or triumphed or fell dismayed 
Seeing them flourish or fade. 


Suddenly through some tear 

In Time’s close coverings 
Eternity’s cold stare 

Pierced. The beating wings 
Of minutes were poised, the hum 
Of change and flux was dumb .. . 


We stand, and her words fall clear 
Like bells in an empty night, 
But we are not thus, not here, 
But caught in the blinding light 
Of that bleak gaze—she, I, 
Flowers and voice and sky. 
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My clarkia, just in flower”. . . 
The sullen centuries 
Press round this frozen hour, 
And through the silent eyes 
Of each day-dwindling bloom 
Shines man’s equal doom. 


Roses :—‘‘ put in this year, 
“Yet heavy now with buds”... 
Roses :—and still the austere 
Grave tide of eternity floods 
The spirit bemused and astray 
In the broad bright day. 


We are come to the testing-place, 
Beauty, wisdom, wit, 
For a moment face to face 
With a changeless infinite . . 
Then hurry again to our close, 
Man and woman and rose. 
Pr B. LYON 


Stallion 


OUND by the black barn and the shrunken pond 
Now treading slow, now sidling proudly on, 
Through warm air startled by his eager neigh 
The Suffolk stallion cleaves his stately way. 


His body gleaming firm as moulded bronze, 
His feathered fetlocks plumed with silken gold, 
His belted tail, thick mane, with ribands blent, 
He strides to mate his mares, magnificent. 


The deep expectant eyes shine mildly bright, 
The rich flanks quiver, stiff the great neck curves, 
Faster the mighty head throws toss and fling 
When stabled mares whinny their welcoming. 


With dull and sullen face, thin buskined legs, 
Leading his charge in apathy and ease, 

A dusty groom plods wearily beside 

This majesty of limb, this fruitful pride. 


CLAUDE COLLEER ABBOTT 
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Circe and Aeneas 


That no man opens—nay the unuttered Who goes there ? 
Makes the benighted traveller tremble, half-aware 
What flocking maleficences mount upon the fume 
Of aromatic logs that secret fires consume— 
The solitary enchantress broods and meditates, 
Leaning out of the window of her turret-room. 


Gist 8 by woods encompassed, eyried within gates 


The dusk falls. Weary of singing to herself, she waits. 
And, hark, the pitiable chorus, brute on brute, 
From cage and sty and manger breaking to salute 
The hour of love remembered and the nuptial star. 
Surely this evening sets the prison doors ajar, 
Surely this evening . . . Bestial rage exacerbates 
Within their horrible hides the sense of what they are. 


Bear, lion, wolf and hog—she hears with a cold smile 
The stupid orchestration ebb and sink absorbed 
Into the foliage, into the sea-ripple. A moon big-orbed 
Illuminates the Tuscan water . . . ““ Who are these ? 
“ And whence the fugitive sail the even southerly breeze 
“Would spirit away beyond my luring perilous isle ? 
“Who thinks to steal a passage thro’ Circean seas ? ” 
She loosed an air of magic melody (all the while 
Far out the breath of cedar-logs went floating free). 
But the long-waited lover that was not to be 
Passed like a pilgrim proof against the sweet decoy, 
Primed with Avernian revelation, in grave joy, 
Smelling the air of Tiber, every moonlit mile _ 
Nearing his promised walls, the second spring of Troy. 


JOHN SWINNERTON PHILLIMORE 
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On a Daughter's Marnage 


HE is not gone ; 
Gitte to the choral mating-song of Spring 
She have listen’d, and made wing 
Far south, to watch from some wild Celtic nest 
The huge Atlantic crest 
Curve, topple, and crash in yeasty surges wan— 
She is not gone ! 


She is not gone ; 
Tho’ of another realm she be made free, 
And a new fealty ; 
Tho’ she the fatal frontier-stream have cross’d, 
And, like a dream, her lost 
Fatherland gleam beyond her Rubicon— 
She is not gone ! 


She is not gone ; 
For where she is, and where we are, there stands 
A House not made with hands, 
That deathless Memories, and deathless Joys 
And Sorrows, and a Boy’s 
Soul, builded for her and us in unison— 
She is not gone ! 


C. H. HERFORD 


hes 
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The Episode 


Y heart was out on a holiday, 
My mind was restless alone. 
‘“ Ah,” said my restless mind to me, 
** Body and brain and bone— | 


“* Call back, oh, call her back again, 
“To the quiet path and the dry, 

‘To the waiting shelves and the writing men.’ 
Back she came with a sigh. 


ul 


Back, then, she came from her holiday, 
Back with obedient trip— 

** Ah,” said my aching mind to me, 
“* Body and blood and lip. 


* Bid her go out to the air again, 
“To the riping sun and the hill.” 
But the breast was full of a silence then, 
The heart being broken and still. 


E. G. TWITCHETT 


| Song 


INGING she sat, with eyes 
That knew not tears, 
With love’s light lutanies 
Loud in her ears. 
Crying for love to follow, 
She sang, as sings the swallow, 
While the pale rose that hears 
Droops and dies. 


And ah, my heart, my heart 
That heard her song, 

Shrank as the rose-leaves start 
From winds that wrong, 

And hope to woe did wither, 

As, wind-blown, hither and thither, 
Petals that bloom o’erlong 

Pale and part. 


D. W. ALUN LLEWELLYN 
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THE SAMOVAR 


A LITTLE TALE, IN THE RUSSIAN MANNER, 
WITHOUT PSYCHOLOGY 
By JOHN COURNOS 
1) 


VAN Petroff’s custom, since becoming a widower, was to leave — 

the lumber-yard, of which he was the owner, precisely at four 

o’clock each day and to wend his way home, where a hot samovar 

awaited him with a punctuality not less exact. A samovar, as every 
good Russian knows, is, if a comfort, not the same thing as a wife, even 
though it take turns at being hot and cold, at humming a song and 
keeping silent, at shining brightly on gala days—reflecting gladness— 
and being dully irresponsive on others. Nevertheless, since his wife’s 
death, Petroff—or Ivan Stepanitch, as he was familiarly called—resisted 
the importunities of matchmakers: one might as well have asked him 
to have another samovar in the place of the one he had. Petroff had 
chosen that samovar with great care, just as he had chosen his lamented 
wife with great care. The one he saw in a shop window—the samovar, 
of course—the other behind a shop counter: nothing strange, to be 
sure, in either fact. How often he had passed that window and paused to 
look at the samovar. There was something about it that struck his fancy, 
just as later there was something about the woman he had married that 
struck his fancy. It was not shaped quite like other samovars ; or rather, — 
this particular samovar had a shape, others hadn’t. Other samovars had 
a straight up and down effect, without any curves or deviations in the 
body to make the thing interesting and piquant to the eye ; this samovar 
curved in at the middle like a Greek urn or a finely-shaped woman’s 
waist. ‘Though Petroff was far from being a barin (a noble), he somehow 
had an eye for these things : a fact which imparted a measure of con- 
firmation to the report of his grandmother having been the illegitimate 
daughter of a barin in the neighbourhood. One day, after a long wooing 
of that samovar, unable any longer to resist the ever urging possessive 
instinct, he walked into the shop and at his request the young woman 
behind the counter went to the window and, lifting the desired object 
high with both her hands—a maneeuvre which set off the young woman’s 
shapeliness—put it tenderly on the counter. The whole effect was of a 
woman lifting a baby under the arms; at least so it seemed to Ivan 
Petroft. She smilingly looked down on the samovar and waited for 
Petroff to speak. 
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“How much?” muttered Petroff. 

The young woman named the price. 

“ Rather high, isn’t it?” said Petroff. 

“ Pve got some at half the price,” replied the young woman, still 
smiling. ‘ But, of course, they are not the same thing. Look at the 
shape—the sparkle too ! One in a thousand—”’ 

 Y-yes— I see—” murmured Petroff, not looking at all at the samovar. 
He was actually, in a half-dazed way, realizing the background. He 
somehow, as yet vaguely, grasped that she, in her tight-fitting black 
frock, set off the samovar ; the thought that they were like two pieces 
of a set stunned him. Yes, one in a thousand ! 

ee t-take it,” he said at last hesitatingly, and slowly pulled out his 
wallet. 

““Name and address, please!” 

“ Oh !—Ivan—” 

_“Tvan—” repeated the young woman after him, writing at the same 
time. 

“‘ Deuce take it! How prettily she says it!” thought Petroff, while 
she, pencil in hand, patiently waited. 

‘“‘ lvan—”’ she repeated, noting his absent look and wishing to give 
him his cue. 

“'That’s right,” he said, ‘“ Ivan—Ivan Ste-pa-nitch—I mean Ste- 
panovitch—”’ 

“‘ Tyan Stepanovitch—”’ she repeated after him, and waited again. 

** Pet-roff—” 

“ Ivan Stepanovitch Petroff—” she pronounced, gathering up all the 
fragments of his name, and added : “ And what is your address ? ”’ 

“Never mind!” he exclaimed suddenly. “‘ V’ll come back for it 
myself. But please give me a receipt.” 

Once in the street, Petroff drew out the receipt and read under the 
firm’s name: “ per Anna Svetloff.” That was what he wanted the 
receipt for ; he was afraid she would sign only her initials. 

That was the worst about taking a fancy to a thing: in the end you 
wanted it. He now had his samovar. But how could he tell when he 
unwarily entered the shop that day that his small innocent fancy would 
breed a greater, an infinitely more difficult one of satisfaction, since 
merely to admire there was need of something more than the stopping 
before the shop-window ; one had to go into the shop itself ; moreover, 
one must go in to buy something. So Petroff began to frequent that 
shop on one pretext or another. ‘he second time he went to the shop 
he bought a mouse-trap, though he already had three lying idle on the 
rummage-heap in the attic. On his third visit he bought a fishing-rod : 
goodness alone knew what he was going to fish for: all the fishing he’d 
ever done had been in dreams. His next venture was a tin-opener. He 
went on buying these things, and as a result of his otherwise useless 
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urchases had achieved the privilege of calling her familiarly, “ Anna 
avlovna.”’ 

One day a strong impulse urged Petroff towards Anna Pavlovna. 
It was the same impulse, only ten thousand times stronger, that finally 
drove him to possess the samovar. Had it been one of those devilishly 
clever Frenchmen we hear of who had been thus in love, he would have 
asked the object of his affections out for a walk and deftly mancuvred 
her towards a fashionable dress-making establishment, where pausing and 
allowing her eyes to fall on the nice feminine things in the shop-window, 
until her mouth had begun to water, he would have remarked with 
discreet casualness : ‘‘ What do you say, dear, to going in and ordering a 
trousseau ?”’ Then there is the case of the Spaniard, who put the question 
with equal effectiveness : “‘ Shall you and I put our clothes in the same 
trunk and go on a long journey together?” Unfortunately our Ivan 
Petroff was not up to these clever French and Spanish tricks. He was a 
simple Russian, with honest, if sometimes uncouth ways ; nevertheless, 
with an eye, as it has already been observed, for the little niceties of life. 
He had not forgotten how nice she had looked behind the samovar, how 
one had set the other off, how much they seemed like two companion 
pieces of a set. Such was the picture she evoked, a picture which with 
the passing of days had grown tense and luminous, almost too large for 
the frame of his mind, which it threatened to split. So, having decided 
to speak to her, he approached her thus : 

“Anna Pavlovna, you remember the samovar I bought of you ? ”’ 

“Why shouldn’t I remember it ? It was such a nice one. I was quite 
sorry to part with it.” 

‘*That’s just what I came to talk to you about. You needn’t be parted 
from it. I came to ask you if you wouldn’t come and pour tea for me ? 
—I mean for always—”’ 

There was a silence. Petroff was afraid that she would say that she 
had already promised to pour tea for someone else. She looked serious 
for a while, then burst out laughing. 

“What an original way you have of putting it, Ivan Stepanitch ! Who 
could resist it ? Of course, I’ll come and pour tea for you. But tell me, 
Ivan Stepanitch, what did you buy a mouse-trap for—and a fishing- 
rod—and a bird-cage—and a monkey-wrench—and a tin-opener—and 
a—You didn’t really want any of those things, did you?” 

Petroff smiled assent shyly. 

“Remember the day you bought the bird-cage?”’ asked Anna 
Pavlovna, and he nodding in the affirmative she went on: “ You were 
going to say something to me that day, weren’t you?” He again nodding 
in the affirmative she continued : “ Yes, I watched you, Ivan Stepanitch. 
I watched you, as you looked through the wires of the cage. You were 
looking at me. You said nothing. But your eyes gave you away—You’ve 
got fine eyes, Ivan Stepanitch—Come nearer, Ivan Stepanitch—” And 


— 
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Ivan Stepanovitch drawing nearer, she impulsively seized his head 
between her hands, and kissed his eyes. “ Don’t you try,” she said, 
laughing, “ to fool a woman so long as you have those eyes. Of course, 
Ill come and pour tea for you!” 

And so Ivan Stepanovitch took her home to pour tea for him. Fora 
full year Anna Pavlovna poured tea for her Ivan. Then, one day she fell 
ill, and for days lay in a delirium, with intervals of calm. During one of 
these, the nurse, all in white, poured out a cup of tea for her patient : 
for the samovar, on the insistent demands of the patient, was now in 
the sick-room. Anna Pavlovna watched the nurse pouring out tea, and 
imagined that the white figure was Death. 

‘No, no!” she cried, as the white figure approached her with a cup 
of tea. ‘‘ Take it away! Don’t make me drink it ! I don’t want to die ! 
No, no—not just yet!” 


HH. 


Ivan Petroff’s custom since becoming a widower—so our story began, 
you will remember—was to leave the lumber-yard, of which he was the 
owner, precisely at four o’clock each day, when he would wend his way 
home, where a hot samovar awaited him. Neighbours, on seeing him 
pass by, regulated their clocks by him (as the saying goes), so punctual 
were his goings and comings. Punctuality is not natural to a Russian, 
but Petroft was punctual. It is not to be wondered at, then, that he was 
regarded as a queer sort. Not that Petroff was business-like. Far from 
it. His punctuality was rather the result of apathy, become mechanical. 
He had been like that since his wife died. That had happened a year ago. 

A samovar has much to answer for in Russian life. If it were not for 
samovars there might not be any Russian novels. This particular samovar 
had much to answer for in Petroff’s life. The first day that he was un- 
faithful to it was the day that began Petroff’s second adventure. 

On leaving the lumber-yard that day, Ivan Petroff walked as usual as 
far as the church, where the road forked into two. As usual, he took off 
his hat and crossed himself. Then he did something unusual. Instead of 
taking the road to the right, as was his habit of over a year, he turned 
into the road to the left. An instant before he had no idea of turning to 
the left. He had no idea why he had turned into the road to the left. It 
was as if a magnet which had formerly drawn him to the right had now 
changed its position in the road to the left. Petroff himself had hardly 
realized what he had done until he felt a slap on his back and heard a 
familiar voice say : 

“And what brings you this way, Ivan Stepanitch ? ” 

Ivan Petroff looked at his questioner in a confused way and stam- 
mered : 

“__T2-J? I’m just taking a walk—” 
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Petroff blushed. He could not lie gracefully. All the same, if he had 
wished to tell the truth, he could not have said just what took him that 
way and not the other way. But he felt a strong consciousness of un- — 
faithfulness, a desire to get away from his own beloved samovar, which — 
never ceased to remind him of the dear one, who, daily, for a whole © 
year, had poured him tea out of it. 

At the next turn of the road was the inn, and thither he guiltily directed 
his footsteps, as in the old days, before he had married Anna Pavlovna. 

He paid but slight attention to the sleigh at the door, nor to the woman 
getting out of it, all wrapped in furs. 

“Well, well, you haven’t honoured us with your company for a long 
while,” said the proprietor, greeting his former patron heartily. 

‘A samovarchik (a little samovar), please!” said Petroff with an 
embarrassed air, ‘‘ and how are you, Pavel Timofeyevitch ? ” 

A little samovar was brought, containing a mere fifteen tumblers, a 
small matter for a Russian, and our Ivan Petroff, removing his fur 
overcoat and his high fur cap, and undoing his caftan, sat down before 
the tea urn. Before pouring out the tea he gulped down a small vodka 
as a kind of appetizer. 

In the Russian manner he put a small lump of sugar in his mouth and 
sipped the tea through it. He was drinking his third tumbler, when a 
woman, the same he had casually noted getting out of the sleigh, entered 
the inn. She surveyed the room, for an instant fixed Petroff with her 
eyes, and sat down at a table across the room, facing him. Apparently, 
she was staying there, for she did not have her furs with her. She also 
ordered a small samovar. 

All of a sudden Petroff felt strongly conscious of the woman’s presence, 
and on raising his eyes found hers fixed on his. And helplessly he felt 
his soul wrenched from his body with a kind of violence, drawn by the 
unfathomable power of those eyes. Then, she relinquished his soul and 
allowed it to drift back, now hers. 

There was something about that woman which reminded him, inde- 
finably at first, of his lamented wife. There was, indeed, some similarity 
in their features, but the stranger’s eyes were larger, more widely parted, 
and had a sense of knowledge and worldliness which the other’s did not 
possess, and this was an added attraction. At all events, the superficial 
resemblance was in itself sufficiently startling to cause a flutter, and 
more than a flutter, in Ivan’s heart, as his eyes, involuntarily, continued 
to drift in her direction, always to find her eyes responding with an 
intimate wonderment, as if to say : ‘‘ I surely have seen you somewhere 
Bete But whether I have seen you or not does not matter. I know 
you ! 

In short, they were all-knowing eyes, and he felt them sounding him 
to the innermost depths of his being. Intent as that look was, it was not 
a stare, for there was no hardness in it ; indeed, it had all the tremulous 
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modulation of pliant violin music stealing into one’s heart without one 
knowing how. An inner fluid warmth, such as he had not remembered 
since his first courting of Anna, and surely not to be ascribed to tea, 
was stealing through Petroff and flooding him. It began to radiate from 
his moistened eyes and to wander in vapoury, lit-up clouds, which 
seemed to interpose themselves between him and the woman, so that 
he saw her as through a filmy mist. Such havoc can a woman play with 
a man’s soul! 

Stranger still, Petroff felt that the woman was undergoing a not un- 
similar emotion. More than once, prodded by an inexplicable impulse, 
he was on the point of rising and asking her to join him at his samovar, 
but Petroff was a very shy man, and he could not screw up his courage 
to commit a possible effrontery to the unknown woman for whom, at 
first sight, he had contracted so tender a regard. 

After two hours, poor Petroff paid the waiter and reluctantly took 
his departure. He felt the woman’s eyes follow him until he had passed 
through the door, and immediately formed a mental resolution : 

“*T shall be here to-morrow at the same time. Deuce take it, I wish 
I had spoken to her!” 

It would be as hard to say why Petroff made this sudden resolution 
as it would be to say what drew him here in the first place. Such was 
Petroff, such things happened to Petroff. Why inquire further ? 

At all events, on arriving home, he astonished the already wondering 
maid, Marusya, by instructing her not to prepare the samovar the next 
day, so that poor Marusya crossed herself and muttered : 

‘“* What’s come over master ? I hope nothing ill. The Saints preserve 
him!” 

Petroff lay wide awake that night, and a woman’s eyes, grey as a 
sunless sea, long eye-lashes flickering, looked at him and beckoned out 
of the darkness, it was hard to tell whether to paradise or perdition. 

Willingly, it is true, yet helplessly, Petroff at the same hour the next 
day wended his way towards the inn. He felt sure she would be there, 
yet feared that she might not. There was no one in the room. He took 
the seat he had occupied the previous day, ordered a samovar, and 
waited, waited—At last he heard the sound of a woman’s voice, and 
knew at once it was hers. Palpitating instants became transformed in his 
heart into hammer-beats. That voice, indeed, though he had not heard 
it before, matched those eyes well. She was ordering a samovar. She 
glided into the room with a feline motion, and the brown fur of her long 
overcoat undulated to the rhythm of her body, and might have been 
“integrally a part of her. She sat down in her former seat, and Petroff sat 
still and rigid in his, a serpent charmed. It was the same as yesterday, 
and Petroff could not screw up his courage to rise and speak. ‘This time, 
having consulted her watch, she was the first to rise from the table and, 
departing, left Petroff a prey to the most agitated emotions. 
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For three days this little comedy was enacted, and on the fourth 
Petroff made up his mind to speak, come what will. After the sixth 
tumbler of tea, Petroff began to curse himself. The charming unknown 
did not come. ; 

‘‘ I’ve missed my chance, the deuce take it!” he muttered to himself. 
“‘ That’s what comes of being a ninny and putting things off ! ” 

At six o’clock he rose, and with a crest-fallen air walked out of the 
room, feeling like a whipped hungry dog, his tail between his legs. 

“Perhaps to-morrow |” he murmured half-hopefully. 

Listlessly he arrived at his own door. Having deposited his hat and 
coat in the ante-room, he entered the dining room. He found it lit up 
and the table set for dinner. He flung himself down on the sofa and 
gazed towards the table. A singular fact, which had at first escaped his 
notice, now, quite suddenly, impressed itself upon his consciousness, as 
he scratched his head in astonishment. The table was set for two! He 
sat up and looked again. There was no mistake. The table was set for 
two ! He had not remembered having asked anyone to dinner. Indeed, 
he had not asked anyone to dinner since his wife had died. 

What was the meaning of this? Petroff sat up and rubbed his eyes. 
A mood of enchantment held him and prevented him from calling 
Marusya. There was a temptation to discover the meaning of the illusion, 
if illusion it was, for himself. A thought slowly struggled in his simple 
brain, a sluggish, yet a wild thought—But that was impossible—simply 
impossible—He was a fool and a simpleton to entertain such a thought. 
His blood began to tingle through his veins hotly ; afterwards, from 
head to foot, he trembled with the ague. He wondered : was he ill, was 
fever setting in, or had the woman cast an evil spell upon him? And he 
remembered that he hadn’t slept three nights. He had better have 
Marusya call a doctor. What was the good of a doctor ? There was no 
remedy against a woman’s eyes. There they were, even at that instant, 
between the half-parted draperies in the doorway, looking at him, 
penetrating him to the bottom of his soul. 

She was real as life, and it was the first time that he had seen her hat- 
less, showing a wealth of brown hair, rich with gold-tinged highlights. 
It was wound round her head in large, tight, snaky coils, and under her 
broad high-arched brows her grave, long-lashed eyes were lapsing into 
a smile. She appeared to hold the draperies together with an invisible 
hand, and only her head showed through the opening. 

Petroff sat transfixed, unable to move or say a word. He feared that if 
he stirred the vision would vanish. 

The smile between the draperies broadened. Then the invisible hand 
flung aside the draperies, and the figure ran forward and dropped on its 
knees before Petroff. 

“f are am I, Ivan Stepanitch. You have wanted me, and I have 
come ! 
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_“ You did want me, did you not?” she went on, as her hand sought 
his knee and rested quietly there. 
“Yes—” replied Petroff, galvanized by that touch into life. “ But 
oie oa you know my name? Who are you, and where do you come 
rom | 
_“ Don’t ask questions, Ivan Stepanitch. But if you’d like to know, a 
little bird told me. As for my name, call me Maria Feodorovna. Aren’t 
you glad I have come?” 
Petroff shyly put his hands on her shoulders. 
“‘ T’m real enough,” laughed Maria Feodorovna. 
“T am not dreaming ?>—” 
“You may kiss me when you wake up—Then we'll have some dinner. 
I am frightfully hungry. I’ve asked Marusya to cook something especially 
nice. 
“I have not slept three nights because of you,” said Petroff, stroking 
her hair. 
“* And you are not going to sleep a fourth,” laughed Maria Feodorovna. 
“Poor Ivan!” 
“You don’t mean that you are going to leave me,” exclaimed Petroff, 
alarm in his voice. 
“No, of course not, you stupid ! What I meant was that I have come 
to stay. You do want me?” 
In answer, he seized one of her hands and covered it with kisses. 
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Who was she ? Where had she come from ? What had been her past ? 
Ivan never knew. Every time he questioned her, during their lovings, 
she simply laughed and replied : 

‘‘ What does it matter, darling ? You are happy, aren’t you ? People 
who are happy shouldn’t ask questions. Just imagine I’ve dropped down 
from heaven, and take your happiness. Did I ask questions when I first 
saw you? I didn’t even ask you whether I might come or not. I liked 
you at first sight, and I knew that you liked me. ‘That was enough. And 
so I just came—” ; 

But the male in him, jealous of her past history, was not satisfied, and 
he importuned her : 

“But did you—I mean are you a widow ? Are you—” 

She always stopped a question with a kiss and the remonstrance : 

‘Don’t ask questions. Questions bring unhappiness—They are always 
the beginning of all trouble.” 

Three months they lived as man and wife, and were happy together. 
She turned a deaf ear to his repeated proposals of marriage. She placed 
all such proposals in the category of unnecessary questions. 
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“There you go again with your questions! Aren’t we happy as we 
are ? What do you want to marry me for. Besides—” 

She always paused there, just as he felt he was on the eve of a revela- 
tion, which might furnish the key to the mystery of her. But having 
said, ‘‘ Besides—,”’ she would scrutinize the eager, questioning face of 
her lover, and, after a pause, break into a tantalizing laugh. 

“Never mind, Ivan. It doesn’t matter so long as we are happy—lIt 
doesn’t really matter.” 

Under her caresses, Petroff would forget everything, to return after- 
wards to an intense preoccupation with that portentous “ Besides.” He 
felt sure that there was much behind that enigmatic word, and his mind 
was troubled. Had she run away from a husband ? Was she not free to 
marry him? He was fiercely in love with Maria Feodorovna, and he 
thought that if she would only consent to marry him, he would secure 
her for ever. But there was always that “ Besides ”’! 

One evening a strange thing happened. It was winter. There 
was snow on the ground, but no frost, and the windows were clear. 
Maria Feodorovna had not drawn the curtains. She and Ivan sat 
before the samovar, and Maria was pouring out tea. The red-shaded 
lamp-light cast rich glints on the old curved copper of the samovar 
and found responsive echoes in the now coppery surfaces of Maria’s 
face. 

Maria sat with a preoccupied air, and her eyes were full of mysterious 
apprehension, which communicated itself to Ivan. He noticed that her 
hand trembled when she handed him his glass of tea. He knew her to be 
subject to occult perceptions, which usually proved to be uncannily 
accurate. But never before had he seen her in such an intense state of 
repressed agitation. 

It was then that the fearful thing happened. It happened so quickly, 
so suddenly and so unaccountably. First there was the report of a 
revolver, instantaneously followed by a crash of window panes ; some- 
thing hard and sharp struck the samovar ; a tiny jet of water and steam 
came pouring out of the wounded urn. Maria gave a scream. With quiet 
presence of mind, Ivan blew out the lamp and forced Maria down to the 
floor. He felt his way to the cupboard and extracted a revolver, which 
he kept loaded for any emergency. He then flung himself out of doors 
and caught sight of a moving faint shadow against the snow, which 
crunched under the prowler’s furtive footfalls. 

Petroff fired. The figure began to run. Once or twice it paused to aim 
a revolver. They kept up a running fire in the half dark. Once the 
unknown uttered an oath, as of pain, then ran out of the gate. Ivan gave 
up the pursuit. 

He put up the shutters before re-entering the house. On lighting the 
lamp he found Maria Feodorovna sitting on the floor where he had 
left her. Her face was ashen pale, and fear had not left her eyes. 
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He told her what had happened. She quickly recovered her spirits, and 
restored Ivan’s as well. That night she loved Ivan with redoubled ardour. 

In the morning there was no sign of her. Only a strange note on her 
pillow to say that it was better that they should part on a high note of 
passion than that their love should degenerate into habitual caresses and 
grey domesticity. How could she say that when he loved her so ! 

In his garden, now covered with snow, he discovered a trail of blood, 
leading to the gateway and beyond. It was left by the prowler of the 
previous night’s encounter. 

Later in the day, in the village, men talked of a stranger who came 
to the district hospital, dripping with blood, wounded, and died there, 
and before death raved about a woman who had loved him for a space 
and left him. 

Petroff listened, but said nothing. He went home, and locking the 


doors, went forth with a knapsack. In the inside pocket of his caftan was 
a revolver. 
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GENERAL PANTOUFLE 
By G. RAYNER ELLIS ; 


HERE were once two generals who suddenly discovered the 
same truth of military strategy. They happened to be at the 
time in command of opposing armies, but even this had its 
compensations, as the complexity of military operations was 
thus increased more rapidly than it would otherwise have been. The 
moment in which the two commanders grasped this fact, for, as it 
happened, they did so at exactly the same time, may surely, then, be 
considered one of the most important in the history of the art of warfare. 

It is a truth obviously easy to demonstrate that a general always wins 
a battle the name of which begins with the same letter as his own. Thus 
Wellington won Waterloo, and Marlborough Malplaquet, to cite only 
two examples. It was this fact which had flashed like an illuminating 
ray upon the intelligences of the two generals, Conroy and Pantoufle, 
who were disputing for their respective countries the possession of the 
plain of Herbemorte, which lay upon the western borders of the one 
and the eastern borders of the other. 

Conroy, who had been blessed by Providence with an intelligence 
more rapid than that of his rival, broke up his camp immediately, and 
retired to a defensive position comprising the three villages of Calot, 
Champsec and Cortot. Here he established himself firmly before any- 
thing could be done to stop him. 

Pantoufle sent for a map, and searched it for villages beginning with 
P, but there was only one to be found, the hamlet of Pommiers, which 
lay fifteen miles to his rear. After mature deliberation, for he was no 
hothead, Pantoufle decided to retire on this place. Slowly he withdrew 
his troops, and presently had them all gathered round him in the various 
hamlets which surrounded Pommiers. He himself occupied an ancient 
castle overhanging the village, for his men were wild and primitive. 

So for several months the two armies lay facing each other, with every 
gesture of defiance. At Cortot, over the brewery, which Conroy had 
made his headquarters, the standard of the kingdom of Dunkelbrau, 
flaunting its scarlet and mauve colours, bellied in the breeze, whilst on 
the castle of Pommiers floated the more sober black and white of 
Polyphonia. In the evening General Pantoufle would ascend the tower 
of the castle and look towards the east, where his rival lay. Few sounds 
came up to his solitary post from the plain beneath ; only a wreath of 
smoke ascending slowly from a cottage or the occasional distant tinkling 
of cow-bells gave any indication of life. A light haze hung over the fields. 

One evening when he came down to his room after contemplating this 
scene an orderly handed him a message from the Ministry of War. He 
ordered that it should be brought to him the next morning. When he 
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opened it he read, not without surprise, that the Minister proposed to 
_ visit the camp in order to inspect the army’s supply of candles. By the 
_ time the General received the message he would, indeed, have already 
started ; he might be expected to arrive during the following day. 

During the previous campaign the Queen had been impressed by the 
necessity of providing the troops with an adequate supply of these 
commodities, in order that they might not be prevented from writing 
home at night. She had seen a picture of a soldier writing home by the 
light of a lamp in an old chateau, and had been struck by the thought 
that he could not have done so but for the lamp. The King, to whose 
attention she had brought the matter, had agreed with her. “ Necessary 
privations,” he had said, “ our soldiers must suffer ; they shall suffer no 
unnecessary ones. An order had been issued under which every soldier 
was obliged to carry one pound of candles as part of his equipment. 
It was reported to the King that most of them were abandoned by the 
troops on small provocation. He remarked indulgently that the men must 
be protected against themselves, and ordered the War Minister to prepare 
a scale of penalties for cases of this nature. But in spite of this, at the 
beginning of the present campaign all the roads leading to the eastern 
frontier had been strewn with abandoned candles. This must have come 
to the notice of the Minister, and was evidently the cause of his sudden 
journey. 

The War Minister was a small but extremely patriotic man, who 
always wore a frock coat and silk hat, and whose tie was invariably of 
the Polyphonian colours. He was particularly devoted to what he called 
“* practical patriotism,” a patriotism, that is, which sacrifices the inessen- 
tial to the essential. In early life he had been employed by a firm of tea- 
importers, and had risen by his own ability to the high rank of Cabinet 
Minister. He was extremely interested in everything appertaining to the 
army, however trifling it might seem, for, as he said, ‘* Nothing, however 
small, should be beneath the notice of a War Minister.” At the 
beginning of the war he had realised that the precise task suited for 
him had presented itself, and had thrown himself into the task of 
organisation with an energy which earned him the title of “ Mainspring 
of Victory.” 

On his arrival he held a review of the army in Pommiers, and his 
apprehensions were confirmed. He bitterly reproached Pantoufle for 
allowing orders to be neglected. Then he thought of a way in which 
to keep the necessity of obeying this one before the troops. His eye 
lighted upon the flag, flying from the castle tower. He turned to Pantoufle 
and said, “I will have an inscription placed upon that flag in order to 
remind you and your men that this order must be obeyed. The words 
‘Every man must always carry one pound of tallow candles with him,’ will 
be inscribed on it in red letters. Against the black and white background 
they will be easily legible. The official order will be sent to you in a few 
days.” Then he returned to the capital. 
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The General thought over the position and realised with regret that 
there was little prospect of inducing the Minister to change his decision. 
His troops, being simple-minded men, were inclined rather to a mystical 
than a realist patriotism ; almost certainly they would resent an alteration 
of this kind to an object so familiar. He realised that only one course was 
left open to him. It was necessary to force an engagement before the 
arrival of the order. A victory would make it impossible for the War 
Minister to demand anything that the army, represented by its general, 
might oppose strongly ; a defeat would only emphasise Pantoufle’s 
present disgrace. Feeling it somehow too intimate, he had not disclosed 
even to his staff the reason for his retirement. He ordered an advance, 
and the army set out for Cortot. 

The military theory on which General Pantoufle based his strategy 
was that of the “thin black line,” black being the colour in which 
the domains of Polypkonia were always marked on the map. At the 
moment it was difficult to see how it could be put into action, so 
he decided to hold it in reserve until the final struggle, and then 
to use it in order to administer the coup de grdce to Conroy. For 
the present he would make a detour to the south, and attack him on the 
right flank. 

All night his troops marched, and before dawn the next morning 
everything was in readiness for the attack. Mist enveloped the sleeping 
villages, from which no sound came. Pantoufle wondered at the in- 
capacity of his opponent, and rejoiced at the completeness of the surprise. 
As day was breaking he ordered the advance. The troops surged forward 
along the only road that led into Cortot, the nearest of the villages, 
shouting their battle-cry—Polyphonia and Pantoufle! The General 
could restrain himself no longer. Calling up his bodyguard of Lancers, 
he placed himself at their head, and gave the order to charge. “‘ The 
eyes,” said he, “of Polyphonia are upon you. Never have the Royal 
Polyphonian Lancers, of which I have the honour to be the honorary 
Colonel, given way a step before the enemy. Let us, comrades, rather 
die gloriously than live ignobly!”’ The Lancers, with the General at 
their head brandishing his sword, swept forward. None drew rein until 
the market square of the little village was reached. Still nobody was to 
be seen. The troopers battered in the doors of the houses, and searched 
them, but all was deserted. At last Pantoufle, to his relief, saw two lancers 
coming back from the other side of the village, pushing in front of them 
a bathchair, in which sat an old man, huddled up, and coughing loudly 
from time to time. He questioned the man, and from his halting words, 
for he was terrified by the brilliant uniforms and warlike appearance of 
the soldiers, learned that months ago all the inhabitants of the village 
had fled on the approach of the troops. Being feeble and incapable of 
movement, he had been abandoned by his sons in the panic, and had 
lived since then on a large cheese which had fortunately been within his 
reach when the news of Conroy’s arrival came. 
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General Conroy’s troops, he said, had never entered the village, but 
looking through his window he had seen them moving about’in the three 
neighbouring villages of Alton, Matinon, and Etiard, which lay in a line 
Siem to Calot, Champsec, and Cortot, and immediately to the west. 

antoufle at once guessed what had happened. By a topographical error 
Conroy had mistaken Alton, Matinon, and Etiard for Calot, Champsec, 
and Cortot. All the inhabitants having fled, he had naturally not dis- 
covered his error. Now he would be fighting Conroy on even terms, 
besides which he was in the rear of his positions. He determined to 
attack immediately. Calling up his troops he arranged them in a straight 
line facing Alton, Matinon, and Etiard, and ordered them to advance. 
The black uniforms made an impressive spectacle as they advanced over 
the ploughed fields to where the three villages lay sleeping in a hollow. 
General Pantoufle could be seen by the troops as they neared their 
objective. He stood, his figure clear-cut against the horizon, on the side 
of a small hill about a mile to the rear. About fifty yards away from his 
staff, he now looked through his telescope at the hostile villages, where 
hurried movements could be discerned, now waved his sword in their 
direction with gestures full of energy. 

The enemy, now thoroughly aroused, poured out of the villages and 
rushed into the fight. A great storm swept up, and soon the ploughed 
fields were transformed into a morass. The General himself, exposed 
to the full force of the wind and rain on the hillside, had the greatest 
difficulty in keeping his balance as, overcome by patriotic excitement, 
he leaned forward from time to time to shout some word of encourage- 
ment or advice to his men. 

On the outskirts of the villages fierce fighting was taking place. Again 
and again the attackers pressed forward, only to be hurled back, certainly 
not in disorder, but in discomfort. More and more rain came down. 
The defenders launched a determined counter-attack, and the black 
line wavered visibly for an instant. The battle hung in the balance. 
General Pantoufle waved his sword furiously and fell ; but even as he fell 
he noticed a strange figure advancing towards him, half running, half 
walking. A stout, elderly woman in a blue cotton dress with large white 
spots, and wearing a white apron, was attempting to reach him. Her hair 
‘was disordered, and her bootlaces streamed in the mud behind her. 

As she came nearer he could hear her calling out with what little breath 
she had left. ‘‘ Master George, Master George!” she cried. At the 
familiar name he looked closer. It was his old nurse. “‘ Master George,” 
she said, as she reached the sitting general,‘ we’ve found out that you 
~aren’t Master George at all. My mistress stole you soon after your birth, 
and left her own son in your place, for she was socially ambitious, and 
determined that her son should be a gentleman. You are Abinger McElroy, 
The McElroy, and we never knew it.” ‘The aged woman burst into tears. 
General Pantoufle patted her head thoughtfully. With that quickness 
of mind which made him, as it was frequently expressed, worth an army 
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corps to Polyphonia, he seized the essential point of the situation, and 
realised that the enemy was given into his hands. Conroy had unwittingly 
occupied the villages of Alton, Matinon, and Etiard—he thought of his 
own name—General Abinger McElroy. He roSe, and calling one of his 
staff, bade him arrange all the reserves in a line and deliver the final 
attack. The long row of men rushed forward with cries of “ Polyphonia 
and McElroy,” and the enemy broke and fled. : 

General Conroy was found in the market square, where he was pro- 
claiming his resolve never to survive so disgraceful a defeat. He had 
often, he said, declared Pantoufle to be an incapable general, whom any- 
one could beat ; in order to make reparation for this statement, now 
happily disproved, and to preserve his own honour, it was necessary to 
put an end to his inglorious career. Raising a small dagger, which, he 
stated, he had always carried with him in readiness for such an eventuality, 
he threatened to stab himself. Fortunately General Pantoufle arrived in the 
square at this moment. Dismounting with some difficulty, he ran to the 
unhappy Conroy and, seizing his arm, prevented him from accomplishing 
so impious a design. With the chivalry which earned him the title of the 
‘“‘ Bayard of Polyphonia,” he ordered that the defeated general should 
be given quarters in his own house. Conroy said that only the fact that he 
had been vanquished by so magnanimous an enemy prevented him 
from carrying out his intention of killing himself. Henceforth he would 
live only to repay, in such measure as was possible to a broken and defeated 
man, the generosity of his opponent. If, he said, all Polyphonians were 
of the same merit as General Pantoufle, that country had indeed reason 
to be proud of her sons. 

On the return of the victorious army, a large sum was voted to the 
General in recognition of his services to his country, and, buying back 
with it the ancestral estate of the family of McElroy, he retired there to 
pass the remainder of his days in what was described by his admirers as 
“a glorious obscurity.’’ Only once did he emerge from his retirement, 
and then at his country’s call. At a crisis he was induced to take up the 
reins of government, and the two years of his premiership are still cited 
as an example by all lovers of firm rule. His unfortunate assassination 
by an ex-soldier at the national celebrations of the victory of Alton- 
Matinon-Etiard was one of the severest blows which have ever fallen 
on Polyphonia. 

Numerous statues were erected to his memory in the more important 
towns of the country, and it was at the unveiling of one of these that the 
King paid him the tribute which perhaps characterises him best :— 
“Victorious General, devoted servant, and true gentleman,” he said, 
“the most humble join with the highest officers of the State in mourning 
him. His principles of life, as of military science, were of the highest value. 
The power of Polyphonia dates from his victory. Let us see to it that 
we conserve intact the heritage he has left us.” . 


— 
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BLANCHE W ARRE-CORNISH 
“By A. C. BENSON 


I. 


T too often happens when men and women of singular personal 

charm and marked originality die, that no record is made of them, 

unless they have distinct and tangible achievements to their credit. 

And yet the impressions of such characters are often far better worth 
recording than lives of more equable performance and more solid and 
patent successes. 

The reason of this is that such persons give to the artistic and beautiful 
handling of life and its occasions the energy, the richness of perception, 
and the settled purpose that more directly practical natures reserve for 
their professional activities. And thus these airy effects of spontaneous 
talk, subtle humour, generous emotion, swift comprehension, charming 
gesture, which make the presence and companionship of these adorable 
natures so stimulating and enchanting, all fade and perish upon the air, 
because they are so difficult to recapture and fix, and from their very 
abundance embarrass the sluggish memory. 

Mrs. Cornish, and her husband as well, were both personalities of this 
rare sort. I spent much time in the company of each, and never without 
the sense of a heightened value in life, a feeling of wider horizons, more 
free issues, deeper insight, finer quality. To make an accurate and detailed 
record is impossible ; but I shall try just to give a personal impression of 
one whom I regarded with profound admiration and regard, and who seems 
to me one of the few people I have ever known who was invariably and 
without any exception interesting, surprising, and rewarding, even 
though she was at times baffling and indeed impenetrable. 


2. 


Blanche Warre-Cornish was by birth a Ritchie, the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished Indian official, who was ultimately Legal Member of the Council 
for India. It was a large family. One of her brothers was the late Sir 
Richmond Ritchie, whose widow, Lady Ritchie, a daughter of ‘Thackeray, 
is the well-known writer. One of Mrs. Cornish’s sisters was the late 
Mrs. Douglas Freshfield, another is Mrs. Herbert Paul. 

She herself married, in the sixties, the late Frank Warre-Cornish, 
then a master at Eton, and afterwards for many years Vice-Provost. He 
was himself a first-rate scholar and a good historian. But he was much more 
than that. His mind had a touch of genius, though it is hard to say exactly 
where it lay ; beyond his wide intellectual range, his accurate knowledge 


of literature, history, and politics, his clear and critical brain, there was a 
U 
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sympathy, an enthusiasm, and an instinctive perception of beauty which, 
combined with a fresh and unfailing humour, gave his mind an extra- 
ordinary charm. Art, music, architecture, scenery—he approached them, 
so to speak, from the inside ; it seemed almost impossible to find any- 
thing which did not interest him ; but he was in no sense a dilettante. ‘The 
word culture has dreary associations, and generally seems to imply a 
laborious remoteness and a disdainful superiority. But Frank Cornish 
was cultured to the finger-tips, and yet entirely modest and unaffected. He 
was never pained by anyone’s limitations, nor did he employ his knowledge 
to humiliate the ignorant. And then, too, he had an intense interest in 
other people, and a lively perception of the contrasts of temperament, with 
a deep capacity for affection, and a fine imaginative quality which showed 
itself, though incompletely, in that book i dep and beautiful reflection 
Sunningwell. 

Asa teacher he was not perhaps quite effective. He disliked superimposed 
ornament, vague sentiment, shoddy pretentiousness, and his teaching was 
bare and dry. Neither was he very business-like about his work. In his 
boarding-house, on the other hand, he contrived somehow to evoke an 
extraordinary independence, esprit de corps, and personal devotion. In 
person, he was, in early days, a small, frail, ethereal-looking creature with 
long light hair, though he latterly looked preternaturally worn and aged. 
But he was tough and agile till a late age, and, as he talked, his face was 
irradiated by one of the most charming and all-pervading smiles I have 
ever seen. He was a man whose powers seemed to entitle him to a 
larger sphere ; but he just stopped short of being practical, and though 
deeply interested in educational reform, was never able to formulate it 
effectively. 


3. 

My first sight of Mrs. Cornish was at Eton in 1875. They asked me, 
with two or three other small boys, to tea, a meal at six o’clock, then 
common at Eton among the masters. It was a fairly substantial kind of 
dinner— fish, cutlets, a tart, tea or wine as you liked. It must have been a 
Sunday evening, I think, for I remember staying vaguely on, contentedly 
silent in an arm-chair and hearing music. 

The house they then lived in at Eton, known to many generations of 
Etonians as Tarver’s, was a curious irregular place, with a little low 
Georgian front of red brick. On one side was a flagged alley, called Judy’s 
passage, running between high blank garden-walls, and on the other the 
little street called Common Lane. To this attractive dwelling-house a great 
gaunt red-brick barrack-like structure, containing the boys’ bedrooms: 
and offices, had been clumsily appended. But the part they themselves 
inhabited was a small, quaint panelled place, the dining-room a low 
square parlour with round table, on the left of the front door ; at the back 
had been added by some earlier occupant a hall with a staircase, rather 
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dark and pretentious, in pitch-pine, and behind that a fair-sized drawing- 
room, quiet and airy, looking out on the garden, with a door in the corner 
that led on to the study and pupil-room. 

The whole aspect and furnishing of the place was attractive. Morris 
papers and chintzes, some china, artistic pictures, a bowl of roses, read- 
able books everywhere, but nothing voulu or precious about it, just a fine 
taste expressing itself simply : it all had an engaging air of use and com- 
fort, governed by a sense of beauty, of having associations inherited from 
a well-ordered past, of being infused with a charm that came from some 
region behind the ordinary bare robust scholastic life. ; 

_ Mrs. Cornish was a comely and kindly hostess, unembarrassed, but a 
little mysterious ; she had much grace and distinction of air. I suppose 
she was hardly thirty, some years younger than her husband, but her 
manner was at once eager and self-possessed. She had a certain un- 
conscious graciousness of demeanour and natural dignity which seemed 
to give peculiar value to a question or a friendly word. She was animated 
and absent-minded by turns ; and whichever she was, it was somehow 
always a surprise. But there was no doubt, that they were both somehow 
very different from other masters and masters’ wives. There was nothing 
professional about them: that element, both then and afterwards, never 
appeared in either of them. They belonged to a larger sort of world, and 
were in touch with wider influences, both artistic and intellectual. In- 
teresting people came and went, good music was to be heard there without 
being planned or arranged for. The talk was animated and full of freshness, 
ideas and books lightly touched upon, allusions with a mysterious charm, 
fancies understood without being laboriously explained. 


4. 

Mrs. Cornish was for some reason considered to be formidable by the 
boys, I think because she had a way of asking disconcerting questions, and 
awaiting an answer with a certain decisive emphasis, as though she 
expected something with a touch of brilliance. She suddenly asked me, 
for instance, on that occasion, before two or three schoolfellows at tea, 
through whose eyes I looked on nature. 1 was dumb, and seeing my con- 
-sternation, she prompted me by adding, after an awe-inspiring pause, 
‘“‘ Through Kingsley’s ? ” I remember well how I was derided afterwards, 
not for my speechlessness, but as being the kind of boy of whom such 
things were asked. Cornish, we believed, nourished a secret wish, which 
he was thought hardly robust enough to indicate, that his wife would not 
~ say such fantastic things. It was even said that he had been heard to murmur 
faint ejaculations and remonstrances to himself under his breath, when 
she engaged in one of her more daring flights. ‘This tradition that Cornish 
was apathetically dismayed by the publicity of his wife’s cleverness—it was 
always freely admitted that she was clever—was I suppose invented by 
some ingenious romancing boy :—a perceptive boy, fond of trying to 
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interpret the life he sees about him, is very apt to hit upon an acrimonious 
parody of a situation, and to evolve a crude and violent collision out of 
what is a complex and delicate relation. I can have no doubt that 
Cornish saw clearly enough that his wife surprised and disconcerted boys 
and older people as well—that something surprising and slightly extrava- 
gant was expected from her, and that, after a characteristic utterance, her 
hearers would glance at each other with that touch of amused satisfaction 
which indicated that they felt they had got their money’s worth, and had 
something tangible to carry away. This he certainly saw, for he saw every- 
thing ; but he also saw, as anyone did who came to know Mrs. Cornish 
well, that her remarks were neither premeditated nor affected, but that she 
said exactly what came into her head, and owing perhaps even more to the 
intensity of her sympathy than to her fineness of perception, the words she 
used were sometimes a little over-emphatic, and ahead of her listeners’ 
mood—though this gave a pleasant flavour of mystery, a cryptic turn, to 
her sayings. 

In the earlier years she was not oracular ; she was puzzling, critical, even 
Cee ane but always with grace and distinction. And here at the outset 

should like to make my conviction plain, a conviction not soon arrived at, 
but slowly increasing through many years of friendly and even intimate 
intercourse—that Mrs. Cornish mystified people, and even continued to do 
so, by being one of the most unaffected and outspoken people I have ever 
seen. Her mind worked very rapidly, and as it moved picked up many 
threads of allusion and suggestion, and omitting the obvious links and 
prosaic connections, came to the surface in a remark which often con- 
densed a whole train of thought and summed up an unspoken reverie. I 
believe that she always said exactly what came into her mind, not absently 
or remotely, but with a vivid and enthusiastic sympathy ; and that the 
sentences, which sometimes disconcerted a talker, and seemed to make a 
hurried abandonment of the subject the only possible course, were 
designed to encourage and stimulate further discussion. Far from being 
vague or discursive she was only too brilliantly intent upon the subject. 
It was like the huntress queen : 


‘“* How fleet thou comest, cheering on 
Thy panting hounds with hue and cry.” 


I do not mean that the problem was always clear ; she was a talker rather 
than a writer, and had no marked gift of logical presentment ; but her talk 
was full of beautiful echoes; and then, too, she was so gracious and 
self-possessed, with the manner of the salon, the dramatic sympathy with 
the group as well as the individual, that if she broke the circuit, it was more 
because of the dull perception of her hearers than because of the swiftness 
of her own range of thought. She must have been busy in those days, for 
they had a big boarding-house and a growing family ; yet she wrote a 
couple of novels, one with a musical bent, Alcestis—a book with a certain 
charm of enthusiasm, though the style is obviously immature, and the 
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whole conception more intellectual than emotional : the other, Northam 
Cloisters, is a love-story framed in the gossip-loving setting of a Cathedral 


_ close. I fancy that the book was written somewhat under the influence of 


Mrs. Oliphant, who lived in Windsor at the time and was often down at 
Eton ; but I do not think that Mrs. Cornish was mentally equipped for 
realism in any form. She had little faculty of absorbed observation. She 
could not acquiesce in being bored. She could perceive swiftly and even 
penetratingly where her interest was aroused; she could admire 
generously and criticise pungently ; but I think that the majority of human 
beings were to Mrs. Cornish as “‘ moving shadow-shapes that come and 
go; she had a singular power of abstraction and inattention at times. 


.- 

In the course of the seventies, the Cornishes moved into an adjacent 
boarding-house with the not inappropriate name of Holland House. It 
is a stately little mansion of Georgian date, built of old yellow brick, owning 
a beautiful drawing room with a large round bow-window and some quaint 
touches of early nineteenth century Gothic woodwork, looking into a 
spacious walled garden with a lawn and solid shrubberies ; and here, it 
seems to me, the social occasions assumed a more stately aspect. It was 
all simple enough ; yet the dinner-parties and evening gatherings in that 
house always seem in my memory to have had a quite peculiar kind of 
distinction. Instead of being just the homely assemblies of a professional 
circle, they were occasions penetrated with a sense of importance and 
solemnity, and linked with the bigger world. There were visitors of note, 
men and women with the delicate aroma of affairs and larger interests 
about them. People moved, spoke, intervened, withdrew with a difference. 
Mrs. Cornish was an admirable hostess, unembarrassed, decisive, sym- 
pathetic. She talked herself with animation and absorption, but yet with a 
watchful prescience. No one was allowed to be neglected, a tongue-tied 
group was smilingly broken up, a wandering derelict moored in a quiet 
haven. She was neither uneasy nor pre-occupied, full of tranquil enjoy- 
ment and interest herself, but yet managing the whole affair with instinc- 
tive deftness and prompt resource. Frank Cornish himself was just as 


‘unembarrassed and entertaining, drifting hither and thither like an 


elderly Ariel, leisurely, low-voiced, humorous, subtle rather than em- 
hatic. But he assumed no direction—he aided and abetted rather than 
initiated ; and Mrs. Cornish, though one could hardly realise it at first, 
was the moving spirit of the whole. : she 
But the happiest of all their migrations was when in the nineties 
Cornish was made Vice-Provost and College Librarian. ‘The office is a 
kind of lay canonry, and has no educational function. They moved into a 
quaint and beautiful house in the Cloisters, looking out on the college 
garden and the river, with the Castle beyond. It was a perfect setting of 
dignity and leisure, and they used it to the full. They were very hospitable, 
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received many interesting guests, and what was best of all, made a great 
point of encouraging a large number of boys from the school to come 
freely and easily to the house. The sort of influence of which the Cornishes 
had the secret cannot be directly communicated, it can only be absorbed ; 
and many sensitive and intelligent boys have reason to be grateful for the 
frank intimacy in which they came in touch with Cornish’s wise and 
mellow humour, and Mrs. Cornish’s penetrating and encouraging regard. 

I do not know when it dawned upon the world that Mrs. Cornish was 
a character of singular impressiveness, with a peculiar dignity of her own, 
a real touch of genius, a vivid wit, and what was best of all, a rich mine of 
quite unexpected and even unintentional humour, whatever she did. The 
discovery was made outside of Eton, and the legend was duly adorned. 

Sir Henry and Lady Ponsonby were close friends of the Cornishes, 
and their sons when at Eton boarded in Cornish’s house. Lady Ponsonby 
was a woman of infinite spirit, intense humour, and strong critical insight ; 
she was a great reader, especially of French literature ; she formed her 
own opinions and loved originality in any shape. The Ponsonby family 
thoroughly appreciated and delighted in Mrs. Cornish. They asked her to 
the Castle constantly. I remember Lady Ponsonby saying that one of the 
chief delights of Mrs. Cornish’s company was her entire unexpectedness, 
both of speech and demeanour, and the fact that you could never predict 
her mood or attitude. 

There was certainly always an air of mystery about Mrs. Cornish’s 
arrangements. She did not say what she was going to do, nor did she ever 
condescend to explain why she had done it. I remember, for instance, at 
my own home, when she was staying there, that in the middle of a con- 
versation of some interest, in which she had been taking an animated part, 
she suddenly rose, and with quick hurried steps and an air of determina- 
tion on her face, hastened from the room and appeared no more. But the 
explanation of this was simple enough. She had a real horror of intrusion, 
of being thought to be in the way, and could not bear to think that others 
should feel responsible for entertaining her. Her estimate of her own 
conversational powers was a very modest one, and the least suspicion of 
weariness or perplexity, even if the thought only existed in her own mind, 
was sufficient to make her decamp. Indeed, I never remember a less 
exacting guest, or one who acquiesced more genially in any arrangement 
proposed. For instance, she was once going over to lunch with two friends 
who lived near Windsor, but she would not announce the time of her 
arrival, or consent to be met at the station ; and it afterwards appeared 
that in order to avoid any excess or redundancy of sojourn, she had spent 
most of the morning sitting in the heather not far from the house and 
solacing herself with a book. She was seldom betrayed, indeed, into vague 
sociabilities, and always knew exactly how much time she proposed to 
allot to them. 

I suppose it is natural that her rare rebukes, hiding, as they did, a sharp 
point under what might seem at first sight a graceful compliment, linger 
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most in memory. There was a time when a relative returned from a long 
foreign tour, and the first evening was pleasantly occupied by remini- 
scences of travel, the interesting persons encountered, the romantic scenes 
visited. So far so good. But when on the following day the reminiscences 
began again at breakfast, it became clear to Mrs. Cornish that the home- 
current of talk must not be flooded by the recital of adventures, however 
picturesque and vivid. Soon after breakfast, while the narrative was in 
_ full flow, Mrs. Cornish absented herself and returned with a packet of 

sermon-paper, which she put into the hands of the speaker, and said 
urgently and enthusiastically, “This is too good to be lost ; you must write 
it all down—every word !’ 

I remember how I went to a little dinner-party there. For some reason 
the party was dull and tongue-tied. Frank Cornish himself was benevolent, 
but in an inaudible mood, as if his body had grown wearied before his 
mind. Mrs. Cornish herself was in a remote dream. The result was that I, 
not from any disinterested or benevolent impulse, but to save myself from 
the discomfort of a mute and frozen circle, told anecdotes, uttered 
platitudes, contested statements, and displayed what seemed even to 
myself a persistent and feverish volubility. Later in the evening I was talk- 
ing to Mrs. Cornish in a corner of the pleasant drawing-room, with its 
books and its big panel of tapestry, when she fixed her penetrating glance 
ota mG and said gaily, “ What a pity it is that you are only a téte-d-téte 
talker ! 

There was one occasion when at a little dinner-party of theirs the talk 
languished, and “ the refluent gloom saddened the gaps of song.” “ What 
time is it ?”’ said Mrs. Cornish suddenly, as if to herself. ‘‘ It seems like 
midnight ! ” 


6. 


I do not know exactly what it was that in the early nineties led Mrs. 
Cornish to the Church of Rome. It was certainly a great surprise to many 
of her friends. Cornish himself was a liberal Churchman, believing in the 
Anglican Church as a human and characteristically British product, with 
just as much formality as an Englishman could stand, and with the 
minimum of discipline that would serve to keep the system in shape. 
-The Anglo-Saxon 1s in religion, in fact, as in everything else, respectful 
rather than obedient. Cornish himself was at one time inclined to take 
Orders, and had a correspondence with Bishop Westcott on the subject ; 
but it was clear that his dogmatic beliefs were not defined or positive 
enough to justify the step. nly loved Church tradition and order, 
~and wrote an admirable history of the Anglican Church, but he was 
intellectual rather than mystical, and claimed a large liberty of opinion. 

I do not think that Mrs. Cornish was attracted to the Church of Rome 
either by its antiquity or by its artistic dignity, or even its corporate 
sense of brotherhood, for she was always an individualist. She was 
indifferent to ceremonial, and was essentially modern in spirit ; nor do I 
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believe that she had any specially mystical bent. Probably as her children 
grew up she had more leisure to reflect, to criticise life, to become aware 
of its weakness, its uncomforted spaces, its dangers, its unexpected 
emptinesses. She had lived, I believe, very eagerly and rapturously, and 
had plucked experience with an eager hand. Now her health failed some- 
what, society was a strain, the ideas and emotions which she had revelled 
in had a lack of finality about them, while the road ahead passed into the 
mist. I certainly had never realized that she had ever been more than 
intellectually interested in religion before ; life itself—ideas, art, music— 
these influences had brimmed the emotional channels ; but she was too 
proud and too ardent to think of life as a failure, and it may have been 
that she needed something large, enfolding, serene, some authoritative 
power which would take the responsibility, silence the doubt, sustain the 
anxious mind, and above all dictate a simple and wholesome discipline 
which could be implicitly obeyed—though this is but my own interpretation. 
I believe that it was the craving of a free and vital nature, a little tired of 
independence and initiative, for a mental and spiritual régime and a 
settled habit. 

A friend, who knew her well, writes about her conversion :— 

‘“‘ She was always passionate, always anxious to conclude. She could 
not make a pillow of doubts. The tragic sense of life was never long 
absent from her mind ; serenity was impossible to her ; she distrusted in 


others the serenity which was based on compromise. Opinions expressing _ 


a tentative despair or trust in a vague hope provoked her, and she often 
struck at them, even when the speaker was one she loved. Roman Catholic- 
ism appealed to her because it explained and even dramatised for her the 
beauty, courage and tragedy of life, and because it was uncompromising. 
I don’t think she could conceive certainty as something gradually distilled 
itself from experience ; it had to be wrenched at a moment of insight from 
life, and then held by the will as a possession.” 

This comment, I am sure, shows real insight into a situation and 
attitude which remained somewhat of a mystery to many of her friends ; 
and it is confirmed by a talk which I had with Mrs. Cornish herself after 
the funeral of Frank Cornish. She had been very calm and natural, 
neither flustered not mee but sweeping majestically about, speaking 
to everybody, and perfectly unaffected. She sent for me to have a word 
with me, and she told me about his end ; how she had been sitting with 
him, and he became very grave. 

Then she talked about his religious faith, a little impatiently. “‘ Oh, 
yes, it was always beautiful, but it was something exterior to him which he 
loved and admired . . . . Protestants are only concerned about living ; they 
don’t learn how to die!” 

She suffered no apparent loss of critical power, nor did she become 
meekly submissive. But though she was never, so to speak, dominated 
by Catholicism, it concentrated what had been perhaps a vaguely 
aesthetic impulse or a sustained religious emotion. As I have said, I 
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doubt if the historical tradition of the Catholic Church appealed much 
to her, or even its sense of brotherhood, for she always made up her 
own mind. But the system largely increased her personal happiness, 
gave her a moral discipline which she desired, and vitalized her moral 
force ; she did not interest herself in movements or organisation ; but she 
rose to emergencies and confronted crises at a time of life when many 
women find their inner energies decreasing, with a calm courage and a 
practical grasp which might almost have been mistaken for hardness. 

There was a lamentable disaster at Eton, when a boarding-house was 
burnt down and two boys suffocated in their beds. Mrs. Cornish, who as 
the wife of the Vice-Provost, the Provost being a widower, had an informal 
kind of precedence among the ladies of Eton, took command of the situa- 
tion with a serene promptitude which surprised all but those who knew 
her best. With her own hands she laid out and arrayed the bodies of the 
poor victims, and arranged everything in so dignified and beautiful a way, 
that when the unhappy relatives arrived, no susceptibilities were need- 
lessly shocked and outraged. It was a combination of delicate perception 
and decisive action of which few would have been capable. 


rf 
It is curious how tenacious a preconceived idea can be. Even in these 
later years, and with much clear evidence to the contrary, Mrs. Cornish was 
widely regarded by her acquaintances as a woman of a visionary and 
unpractical type, who lived in artistic dreams, and could not trouble to 
concern herself with mundane affairs. But this was a great mistake. She 
had a strong sense of the importance of comfort and order and household 
discipline, even of such details as food and service; everything in the 
house was freshly and beautifully kept, the meals generously and taste- 
fully served, all as a matter of course, with none of the machinery visible, 
with the well-appointed and tranquil dignity that can only be attained by 
someone taking a great deal of trouble, and earning a willing obedience. 
She ruled and administered her domestic and family affairs with decision 
and even sternness. It was not that she appeared in the light of a Mrs. 
Pardiggle or a Mrs. Proudie, or even as a guardian angel. She did not 
_interfere or censure, or find petty fault ; but she had authority and a firm- 
ness that could not be questioned. Only occasionally did one become 
aware by a word, a glance, a silence, that there was a dominant will behind 
it all, an influence based on dignity and commonsense and sincere affection. 
In the household itself, together with the admiration and affection with 
which she was regarded was an admixture of wholesome awe. She was 
peremptory and outspoken on occasions, like the centurion ; it was a case 
of “‘ ‘ Do this,’ and he doeth it.”’ I do not mean that she was for ever giving 
orders; but if action had to be taken, her commands zigzagged like 
lightning, and were promptly obeyed. I do not imagine that she gave her 
reasons, or used the arts of persuasion. But though her sway was not 
».4 
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particularly apparent, for she always seemed at leisure and unconcerned, 
and ready to give her whole mind to talk and discussion, yet it was clear 


that someone was in control of the household, and by an exhaustive process _ 


it could be inferred that she was ultimately the presiding genius. A*small 
instance may suffice. I went to the Cloisters one summer afternoon to 
see if the Vice-Provost would come for a bicycle ride. I met Mrs. Cornish 
and told her my errand: “ Frank will go with you,” she said. It became 
clear that the Vice-Provost had made different arrangements. He was 
sitting in the garden reading, and had meant to stroll a little beside the 
river ; but he was duly despatched with me, reluctant though consenting. 
On the other hand she was not businesslike, nor practical in the ordinary 
sense of the word. She was excellent at organising anything which touched 
her imagination ; she was, for instance, an admirable directress of fétes 
and performances, and a first-rate, even autocratic stage-manager of private 
theatricals ; she kept the smallest details in mind, she was fertile in sug- 
gestion, prompt and decisive in action, with a touch of good-natured per- 
emptoriness which could not be questioned ; moreover, she had a great 
gift for improvising expedients to meet an unexpected situation, but not 
the power of forestalling difficulties or of systematising life. She had no 
settled method ; she took impulsive journeys, often complicated by the 
fact that Bradshaw was a sealed book to her ; and these extemporised ex- 
cursions sometimes ended in mild disasters ; as she wrote once of an 
expedition which had come to grief—‘‘ We then found ourselves ex- 
pensively far from home, and in a snowstorm.” She sent cryptic telegrams, 
and rearranged plans when it was too late. She lacked the faculty of 
organising things so that they ran themselves ; the orderliness of the man 
of business played little part in her life. The truth was that she suffered 
much at times from sensitive and overwrought nerves, and sought relief 
in sudden activities. This was apparent to few, because she always pre- 
served an untroubled and gallant demeanour, which was both fortifying 
and cheering to those about her, though it did not correspond with her 
inner mood ; in fact her administrative powers, though highly effective 
on occasions, were of a spasmodic order. 


8. 


She had tragic sorrows in her life, such as the death of her eldest son, a 
ponte young soldier in the Indian army, and the death of her son-in- 
aw, Reggie Balfour, a young man of singular intellectual power and 
social charm. But she made no parade of grief ; she was never prostrated 
or disconsolate. I know that she suffered intensely, but her courage always 
seemed to rise in serene proportion to the magnitude of a catastrophe. 
[here was never anything helpless about her, nor do I think that she ever 
depended upon anyone ; and the tenderness she gave, which was great, 
was not required again ; I think she always disliked sympathy—that she 
should be offered it was a sign of weakness and made her ashamed. She 
had many ailments at one time, but I never heard her mention her health, 


Se 
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or make it an excuse for any avoidance of duty. For fanciful invalidism or 
helpless dependence she had a great aversion, and an almost contemptuous 
impatience of the mutual petting involved in the theory of the ministering 
angel? Even when Frank Cornish was clearly nearing his end, did she ever 
permit him to be talked to as an invalid, or encourage him to behave as 
one ; in this she was wholly Spartan. 

I cannot imagine Mrs. Cornish ever going to anyone for advice or 
counsel, or rather I cannot imagine her following anyone’s advice. She 
kept, I expect, her difficulties to herself, and knew what she intended to 
do. I remember once being brought into close contact with her in a small 
matter in which she had acted precipitately, and impulsively, through a 
misunderstanding, and had created an uncomfortable situation which 
could easily have been misinterpreted. I was fairly amazed at the breezy 
good sense and generous indifference which she showed. A few words of 
explanation, no attempt to justify herself, and that was all. It was just a 
mishap, and her intentions had obviously been of the kindest ; and it was 
thus dismissed, never to be thought of again. This secret fund of deter- 
mination, never paraded or insisted upon, was a big quality in her character, 
and with it went a complete freedom from egotism. She did not even think 
of the effect she produced on other people, nor did she ever manifest the 
least curiosity to know how she was regarded. Together with her strong 
interest and belief in other people went a complete absence of all inclina- 
tion for trivial and petty gossip. Indeed, I doubt if she was ever the 
recipient of such confidences, and the frame of mind which relishes the 
recital of the weaknesses and absurdities of others, and treasures up mani- 
festations of their faults and failings as entertaining and possibly even 
useful, was totally repugnant to her. I suppose she had ambitions for 
herself as well as for her husband and children: but she never had a 
grievance, or confessed to a disappointment, nor did she ever console 
herself by resentful resignation, or pretend that all was for the best. 
There may well have been moments in her life when she could have 
yielded to self-pity, or to the natural enough tendency to feel that things 
had not turned out as well as she had desired and deserved—for it must be 
remembered that both she and her husband were largely equipped with the 
qualities that make for conspicuous success in life, solid ability, pleasant 


-humour, fine unembarrassed manners, quick intuitions, delicate percep- 


tions. But if such temptations ever came, I cannot imagine that she ever 
indulged them; they were vulgar beckonings, and of vulgarity Mrs. 
Cornish had not a trace or a particle in her composition. She hated all 
intrigue, and the pursuit of personal advantages, had, indeed, an almost 
masculine sense of honour and chivalry, so instinctive and so vital that she 
credited everyone with the same lofty and disinterested code; and if 
there was any defect of sympathy in her it was the defect that comes of not 
making sufficient allowance for amiable weakness, for looseness of moral 
and intellectual fibre, while for solemn priggishness or deliberate baseness 
she would neither have made nor accepted excuses. 
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Q. 

As she grew older, she became more and more majestic. It used to be 
thought and indeed often said, that Mrs. Cornish had a terrifying, almost 
a paralysing effect in conversation. She was supposed to intend to mystify, 
her utterances were regarded as cryptic and oracular, decisions rather 
than suggestions. You were thought to be fortunate if you could commit 
the verbal form to memory, but to understand the scope and drift you 
would have to go away and devote yourself to lonely concentration. “ I 
am afraid she does not think my remarks up to her standard,’ I have 
heard an intelligent man say. But all this was an entire misreading of her 
character. She was critical, certainly, but more by instinct than any 
technical training; she had no critical method or apparatus ; and she was 
intensely kind and sympathetic. Again and again, I have seen her take up 
the hurried murmurs of some retiring talker, wave the words aloft, and 
extract a brilliant and wholly unintentional meaning from them. She had 
her shy moods, though she seldom gave way to them ; and had abundant 
sympathy for the shyness that comes from intelligence and diffidence, 
though little for the gaucherie that springs from undisciplined self-in- 
dulgence and lack of perceptive sympathy. But she had great compassion 
and generous appreciation ; and, if she extracted more significance and 

oint from one’s remarks than one had proposed to introduce into them, 
it arose from a genuine attempt to interpret, and, if possible, admire her 
neighbours’ contributions to the conversation. She could not readily 
credit anyone with flatness or banaltté, and thus took a generous view of the 
latent possibilities of the most obvious statements. 

It is curious that I remember best her incisive sayings—for her humour 
was as a rule lambent enough, though, indeed, she was epigrammatic and 
illuminating rather than precisely witty. I never heard her hand on gossip, 
or retail a jest, though she had a great fund of extraordinarily fresh and 
interesting reminiscences and anecdotes about men and women of dis- 
tinction and genius, such as Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning and George 
Eliot. Her comments were usually of a subtle and perceptive order, pro- 
voking smiles rather than laughter. She could, indeed, sum up a situation 
with an admirable terseness. Someone, speaking of the work of a well- 
known savant, said, ironically, that he had devoted several years to the 
study of Chinese dynasties. ‘“‘ Chinese dynasties,” said Mrs. Cornish with 
an envious sigh, “ how restful, how impartial ! ” 

Again, when one of her daughters was travelling in South Africa, 
under circumstances of considerable discomfort, Mrs. Cornish advised 
her to say over to herself, on first awaking in the morning, these three 
comforting considerations :—(1) I’m an Englishwoman. (2) I was born 
in wedlock. (3) I’m on dry land. 

Best of all my talks with her, I remember one at my Sussex home, 
where she was staying. She was in her gayest and most inconsequent 
mood ; her entrances and exits had been singularly dramatic. She had 
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made a sudden escape from the drawing-room in what appeared to be the 


middle of an interesting conversation ; but a little later came in, looking 


_ very stately in a black mantilla and beckoned me out. We walked about the 


garden and into the orchard with the old dovecot. She walked a little un- 
certainly, the heels of her shoes sinking deep into the soft grass. She talked 
on the subject of marriage, ina light-handed fashion. “‘ Men take much too 


serious a view of marriage—it’s just like anything else. Women know this, 


and men do not. Women don’t like reasonable men ; but women are 
wiser, because they are simpler, and know better than to learn by ex- 
perience. Learning by experience is only another form of laziness—it means 
taking fewer risks . . .”’ So she talked on in a charming fantastic mood, 
but with very good sense behind it all. 

One of the best proofs of the salience and vivid force of her personality 
lies in the fact that when I recall her, I recall her in so many and various 
moods and guises. As a rule one thinks of friends in two or three charac- 
teristic poses ; but Mrs. Cornish had so many attitudes and expressions, 
that even as I think of her, one is rapidly replaced by another. I see her 
majestic and wide-eyed, or again with eyes half-closed, a veiled and dim 
glance, which meant that her thoughts had migrated and were far away. 
Or there was a way she had, if one said anything that surprised her, of 
turning a sudden and swift glance upon one and closing her eyes rapidly 
several times ; and her movements—sometimes she walked rapidly and 
decisively with quick short steps, sometimes she had a hampered ancient 
air, like a fairy godmother, sometimes a slow and dignified approach ; 
but it was never hesitating or uncertain ; she walked and looked as though 
she meant to walk and look just so, for some secret and quite inevitable 


reason. 


Io. 


I am well aware that this is a very meagre and inadequate account of a 
character of singular richness and complexity. ‘The complexity, such as it 
was, was due to a great diversity of gifts and perceptions ; the richness 
came from the large and magnanimous heart that was the very core of her 
being. Thus the sense of culture that she gave one was not the petty fruitless 
over-refined culture acquired by sedulous effort for some dull and com- 
monplace ulterior motive ; it was the culture that sprang from being 
naturally in harmony with things noble and beautiful, and from the glow- 
ing curiosity which desires to trace such manifestations back to the deep 
and remote springs in human nature. Mrs. Cornish lived with a natural 


ease among the big thoughts and qualities of life, and, if sometimes the 


little things seemed to be taking care of themselves, it was only that she 
had not time for both. She was entirely loyal, generous and honourable, 
and those qualities never failed her. She loved what was beautiful, but 
never in an intolerant or covetous fashion. She was a cheerful giver, and 
hoarded nothing. There was no jealousy or meanness in her spirit. She 
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preferred to rejoice with those that rejoice to weeping with those who weep; 
her pleasure in another’s success was never clouded by envy, nor was her 
sympathy ever made more emphatic by self-congratulation. She was a 
very sincere woman ; her pretty and transparent diplomacies were the 
outcome of her genuine kindliness. As I think of my friends, I would say 
of her that I have known no one of so artistic a nature and yet so totally 
free from the shadow of the artistic temperament. There was nothing 
morbid about her, for intensely womanly as she was, she had yet a strain 
of tranquil manliness. I never remember seeing her over-excited or un- 
balanced, and her enthusiasms were never flourished in the air, but quietly 
taken for granted. It was a fine romantic life, and its picturesqueness was 
natural and not contrived, a native quality, the overflowing of a vivid 
nature, and neither assumed nor claimed. 
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A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED POEM 


By (?) RICHARD CRASHAW 
é Edited by L. C. MARTIN 


HE following poem, which it is surely fair to place among the 
most pleasing marriage-songs in the English language, is 
derived from a MS. in the British Museum (Harleian 6917), and 
appears never yet to have been printed. 

The MS. is devoted to a collection of seventeenth-century English 
poetry, made by a person of good and catholic taste, and is written in a 
careful and easily legible hand. The collection is continued in MS. Harl. 
6918, much of which is apparently in the same hand but with modifications 
due perhaps to the advance of years, and it may be that the two MSS. were 
once united, though the pagination is not continuous. The size is the same 
in both (7; by 51% ins.) The paper of MS. 6917 is slightly the stouter, 
and there are 105 leaves against 102 in MS. 6918. There is a note on fol. 2 
verso of MS. 6917, in Edward Harley’s hand, to the effect that the book is 
“ out of Lord Somers’ Library ” ; but of the earlier ownership of these 
two MSS. there appears to be no indication beyond the name on the 
initial page of MS. 6918, “ Peter Calfe.” Calfe would seem to be the 
author of several poems at the end of MS. 6918, one of which has a clear 
reference to the year 1659 ; but the writing is obviously different from that 
of the major portion of that MS., and it seems unlikely that Calfe was the 
first owner. 

MS. 6917, which is the bulkier of the two, appears also to be of earlier 
compilation ; and to judge by the poems selected and by the evidence of 
occasional references to external events, the transcriptions were made 
chiefly between the years 1630 and 1645 (probably a wide margin). Carew, 
Herrick, Randolph, Corbet and King are among the principal poets 
represented. At fol. 54 begins a selection of poems which, although in the 
MS. not assigned by name to anyone, were all published in the first edition 
of Crashaw’s English poems, Steps to the Temple. Sacred Poems, with other 
Delights of the Muses (1646). The following are their headings in the MS. : 

To the morning a satisfaction for sleepe : 

On A foule morning : 

On A Gentleman’s death : 

Epitaph on doctor Brooke : 

On A man and his wife who dyed together, and were so buried : 


Two poems, consisting of satirical verses on Sir John Suckling and of 
“The Reply,” of no special merit or distinctive flavour, intervene between 
these and the famous Wishes to A Supposed Mistrisse, beginning at fol. 58. 

Two of the six poems which are thus definitely assignable to Crashaw 
can be dated with some confidence, that On a Gentleman’s Death (of 
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which the first line is “‘ Faithless and fond Mortality ”), referring on the 
evidence of another British Museum MS.—Addit. 33,219—to Michael 
Chambers, Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, who died in 1632, and 
the “Epitaph on doctor Brooke,”’ referring to Dr. Samuel Brooke, of 
Trinity College, who died in September, 1631. Possibly all of them belong 
to the undergraduate stage of Crashaw’s career (1631-1634). In another 
MS. (Addit. 22,118) the quite serious poem To the Morning. Satisfaction for 
Sleepe, is headed, no doubt by some contemporary Cambridge wag, 
“Crosh : To y* Deane on occasion of sleeping chappell.” 

This poem, the first of the series in MS. Harl. 6917, is immediately 
preceded by the Epithalamium which is now printed below. But apart 
from the very uncertain ground furnished by this juxtaposition there are 
no purely external reasons for ascribing it to Crashaw. 

The internal evidence, however, is much more ponderable, and even 
allowing for all the snares that such evidence may conceal, it seems hard 
to resist the conclusion that Crashaw is the author. If so, we have here one 
of the finest heirs of that poet’s invention. But since it is so easy to go 
astray in the treacherous paths of anonymity, it is advisable to be clear 
as to the kinds of internal evidence that can be considered to afford safe 
foothold. 

In all ascriptions of anonymous seventeenth-century poems to particular 
authors on the internal evidence of parallelism alone two important 
sources of possible error have to be kept in view. One is the existence of a 
large body of conventional images and gestures, classical, Elizabethan or 
‘““ metaphysical,” upon which any poet of the period may draw. Crashaw 
himself in a poem Upon the Birth of the Princess Eizabeth employs apolo- 
getically a series of images derived from this rich but somewhat musty 
storehouse, regretting their inadequacy to his present sublime theme : 


Those sparking twins of light should I now style 
Rich diamonds, set in a pure silver foil, 

Or call her cheek a bed of new-blown roses, 
And say that ivory her front composes ; 

Or should I say that with a scarlet wave 

Those plump, soft rubies had been drest so brave ; 
Or that the dying lily did bestow 

Upon her neck the whitest of his snow ; 

Or that the purple violets did lace 

That hand of milky down : all these are base. 
Her glories I should dim with things so gross, 
And foul the clear text with a muddy gloss. 


The second difficulty lies in the wide prevalence at this time of 
plagiarism, whether consisting in the plainly felonious acquisition of 
numerous lines, and even whole poems, or in the more excusable 
appropriation, at every stage between unconscious reminiscence and 
intentional compliment, of phrases and images that had pleased the 
borrower. 
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_ Allowance has to be made, then, for the possibility that parallels adduced 
in such a connection may represent common stock, pillage, or the flattery 
of imitation. On the other hand, if they are sufficiently numerous, if the 
phrases or lines concerned are not too conventional and tarnished, but 
genuinely characteristic of the writer; if, above all, they seem, in the 
doubtful poem, to be not merely “ appliqués,” but closely woven into the 
texture of thought and expression, then it is clear that obvious parallels 
may carry great weight as evidence of authorship. 

The evidence, however, should not be confined to obvious parallels, 
but should owe something also to more delicate criteria, depending on the 
minutest peculiarities of mental habit and artistic gesture. But since these 
are sometimes so tenuous as hardly to admit of definition, and would be so 
numerous as to prohibit their citation within the limits of a short article, 
it may be well to recall some of the main general features of Crashaw’s 
style and mentality in which these smaller indications are included or on. 
which they depend. 

There is the unusual prosodical smoothness and sureness of touch, the 
willingness to experiment in new metrical effects, turning, often, on the 
combination of long and short lines ; the rhetorical and varied but orderly 
movement, and the pronounced faculty for weaving the sentences into a 
well-rounded verse-paragraph, mounting easily and gracefully to a climax, 
or closing harmoniously in a dying fall. Some of these distinctive marks of 
Crashaw’s prosody may be illustrated by a stanza from The Weeper : 

O sweet contést ! of woes 
With loves ; of tears with smiles disputing ! 
O fair and friendly foes, 
Each other kissing and confuting ! 
While rain and sunshine, cheeks and eyes, 
Close in kind contrarieties. 


There is, again, the fondness for richly sensuous and even luscious 
imagery, a somewhat cloying sweetness suggestive at times of the early 
style of Keats; and the glowing emotional fervour and soaring lyrical 
quality which have justified comparison with Shelley ; the almost feminine 
delicacy of utterance, the exclamatory habit and the vein of erotic 

hraseology ; and combined with these things, sometimes with bizarre 
effect, the cult of antithesis—floods and fires, suns and showers, living and 


“dying, and other “‘ contrarieties ” of the nature illustrated in the stanza 


from The Weeper quoted above, this inclination being fostered, no doubt, 
by early training in the school of Latin epigram and by the example of 
Marino and the contemporary exponents of Italian baroque. There is 
finally—to mention only a few of the more definite peculiarities—the 


' preference for certain forms of expression (abstract plurals, for example, 


> 66 


like ‘‘ languishments,” “ pleasures,” “‘ blisses,”’ ‘“ deaths, glories ”’) 

and for certain classes of imagery—tears (in their varied and numerous 

associations with seas, rivers, fountains, rain, diamonds, pearls, stars, milk 

and cream), pheenixes, sweets, spices, balm, nests. The pheenix is, of course, 
Y 
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of no rare occurrence in seventeenth-century poetry, but it visits Crashaw’s 
pages to prepare its nest and expire in flames with a frequency which it 
would probably be difficult to parallel. The word “ nest ” very commonly 
used as a rhyme, appearing in one poem of 234 lines—To the Name Above 
Every Name—five times in the rhyming position. It will be noticed that it 
occurs three times in that position in the poem now to be quoted. 

The poem is, of course, given exactly as it is in the MS., except that 
long “s” is discarded. The footnotes are intended to illustrate and 
supplement these introductory remarks, but are not supposed to exhaust 
their field. 


EPITHALAMIUM : 


1. Come virgin Tapers of pure waxe 
made in the Hiue of Loue, all white 
as snow, and yet as cold, where lackes 
Hymens holy heate and light ; 
where blooming kisses 
their beds yet keepe 
and steepe their blisses 
in Rosy sleepe ; 
where sister budds yet wanting brothers 
kisse their owne lipps in Lieu of others ; 
helpe me to mourne a matchlesse maydenhead 
that now is dead : 


2. A fine thinn negatiue thing it was, 
a nothing with a dainty name, 
which pruned her plumes in selfe loues glasse, 
made up of fancy and fond fame ; 
within the shade 
of its owne winge, 
it sate and played 
a selfe crownd King ; 
A froward flower, whose peevish pride 
within it selfe, it selfe did hide, 
flying all fingers, and euen thinking much 
of its owne touch : 


3. This bird indeed the phenix was 
late chaced by loues revengefull arrowes, 
whose warres now left the wonted passe 
and spared the little liues of sparrowes ; 
to hunt this foole 
whose froward pride, 
Loues noble schoole, 
and Courts denyed, 
And froze the fruite of faire desire 
which flourisheth in mutuall fire, 
*gainst nature, who ’mong all the webbs she spunn 
nere woue A Nunne : 


ea 
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4. She of Cupids shafts afraid 
left her owne balme-breathing East, 
and in a westerne bosome made 
a softer, and a sweeter neast : 
there did she rest 
in the sweet shade, 
of a soft breast, 
whose beauties made 
Thames oft stand still, and lend a glasse 
while in her owne she saw heauens face, 
and sent him full of her faire names report 
to Thetis Court : 


5. And now poore loue was at a stand 
the Christall castle which she kept 
was proofe against the proudest hand ; 

there in safest hold she slept ; 
his shafts expence 
left there noe smart, 
but bounding thence, 
broached his owne heart ; 
At length a fort he did devise 
built in noble Brampstons eyes 
and ayming thence this matchlesse maydenhead 
was soone found dead : 


6. Yet Loue in death did wayte upon her, 
granting leaue she should expire 
in her fumes, and haue the honour 
t’ exhale in flames of his owne fire ; [Stanza 6 on next p. 
her funerall pyle 
the marriage bedd, 
in a sighed smile 
she vanished. 


——— 


Stanza 5, 1. 10 noble Brampstons eyes. This reference encourages enquiry as to the 
occasion for which this epithalamium was written. It is not possible to be certain, but it 
seems likely that the marriage was that of Sir John Bramston the younger (1611-1700), 
whose father was Chief Justice between 1632 and 1642, and whose autobiography was 
published by the Camden Society in 1845. We learn from the autobiography that he 
married in 1635 Alice, eldest daughter of Anthony Abdy, alderman of London. The seat 
of the Bramstons was at Whitechapel, of which parish William Crashaw, the poet’s father, 
was Rector from 1618 to 1626, between Richard Crashaw’s sixth and fourteenth years, and 
acquaintance may easily have begun then. Further, John Bramston’s brother, Moundeford, 
-went to Queen’s College, Cambridge, in 1632, the year after Crashaw’s admission to 
Pembroke, and it could well be that the poem was composed at his request in his brother’s 
honour. The reference to the Thames in stanza 4 renders it scarcely possible that the poem 
was written for Moundeford’s own wedding, which took place in 1639, as Moundeford 
married a Suffolk girl and left Cambridge to live in that county. See the Autobiography, 
220. 

4 L. 11. The sense is clearer if a comma is understood after “‘ thence.” 
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So rich a dresse of death nere famed 

the Cradles where her kindred flamed ; 

so sweet her mother phznixes of th’ East 
nere spiced their neast : 


+. With many pretty peevish tryalls 
of angry yeelding, faint denyings, 
melting No’s, and milde denyalls, 
dying liues, and short liued dyings ; 
with doubtful eyes, 
halfe smiles, halfe teares, 
with trembling joyes, 
and jocund feares ; 
Twixt the pretty twylight strife 
of dying maide and dawning wife ; 
twixt raine, and sun-shine, this sweet maydenhead 
alas is dead : 


Stanza 6, ll. 4-7. Crashaw elsewhere uses the word “‘ exhale ” in connection with the 
idea of death. Compare ‘‘ An Ode which was prefixed to a little prayer-book given to a 
young gentlewoman,” Il. 80-81 : 

Delicious deaths, soft exhalations 

Of soul 5 
Compare also “‘ A Hymn to the Name and Honour of the admirable Saint Teresa,” Il. 113- 
117, where the exhalation is associated as it is here with fire and sighs : 

Like a soft lump of incense, hasted 

By too hot a fire, and wasted 

Into perfuming clouds, so fast 

Shalt thou exhale to Heaven at last 

In a resolving sigh. 
Stanza 6, l. 11. mother phenixes. Compare ‘“‘ To the Queen. Upon her numerous progeny : 
a Panegyric,” 1. 13t: ‘Thou art the mother-phanix, and thy breast 

Chaste as that virgin honour of the East. 


Stanza 7. This stanza, which many readers may be inclined to consider intrinsically the 
best, is also the richest in symptoms of Crashaw’s authorship, the numerous abstract 
plurals, for example, combined with the copious and happy use of “‘ contrarieties.”” There 
is further, the following rather close verbal parallel : 1. 4 and Il. 9-10, compare ‘“‘ A Song 
of Divine Love,” Il. 13-14: 

Still live in me this loving strife 
Of living death and dying life. 
Compare also “ ‘The Office of the Holy Cross,” Il. 177-178 : 
O strange, mysterious strife 
Of open Death and hidden Life ! 
It seems also relevant to quote here the lines in “‘ Wishes to his supposed mistress,” which 
are recalled by this stanza, and indeed by the whole poem : 
Fears fond, and flight, 
As the coy bride’s when night 
First does the longing lover right ; 


Tears quickly fled 
And vain, as those are shed 
For a dying maidenhead ; 
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8. Happy he whose wakefull joyes 
kept the prize of this rich losse, 
happy she whose watry eyes 
kisse noe worse a weeping Crosse ; 
thrice happy he 
partakes her store, 
thrice happy she 
hath still the more, 
Thinke not sweet Bride, that faint shewer slakes 
the fires he from thy faire eyes takes, 
Thy dropps are salt, and while they thinke to tame, 
sharpen his flame : 


g. Blessed Bridegroome ere the raine be layd 
use good weather while it proues, 
those dropps that wash away the maide 
shall water your warme planted loues ; 
faire youth make haste 
ere it be drye 
the sweet brine taste 
from her moist eye ; 
Thy lipps will finde such deaw as this is 
best season for a louers kisses, 
and those thy morning starres will better please 
bathed in those seas : 


to. Nor may thy Vine, faire oake, embrace thee [Stanza 10 on next p. 
with ivy armes, and empty wishes, 
but with full bosome enterlace thee, 
and reach her Clusters to thy kisses ; 


Stanza 8. In this stanza and the following the curious fascination which the idea of tears 
and “‘ watry eyes ” exercised upon Crashaw is well exemplified. 
L, 2. Compare “ In the Glorious Epiphany,” 1. 141 : 


Proud to have gain’d this precious loss 


L. 10. Compare “ To the Queen,” 1. 167: 
Give then this rural wreath fire from thine eyes 


Stanza g, 1. 2. Compare “‘ To the noblest and best of Ladies, ‘The Countess of Denbigh,” 
1. 44: 
ye And use the season of Love’s shower 
Ll. 9-10. The rhyme “this is” and ‘‘ kisses” is used twice elsewhere by Crashaw. 
Compare “‘ The Tear,” stanza 4: 
Such a pearl as this is, 
(Slipp’d from Aurora’s dewy breast) 
The rose-bud’s sweet lip kisses 


and ‘‘ Wishes to his supposed mistress,” ll, 121-123 : 


Such worth as this is 
Shall fix my flying wishes, 
And determine them to kisses. 
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Safe may she rest 
her laden boughes, 
on thy firme breast, 
and fill thy vowes, 
Ad up to the brimm, till she make euen 
their full topps with the faire eyed heauen, 
and heauen to guild those glorious Hero’s birth 
stoope and kisse earth : 


11. Long may this happy heauen tyed band 
exercise its most holy art, 
keeping her heart within his hand, 
keeping his hand upon her heart, 
but from her eyes 
feele he noe Charmes, 
finde she noe joy 
but in his armes ; 
May each maintaine a well fledged neast 
of winged loues in eithers breast, 
Be each of them a mutuall sacrifice 
of eithers eyes : 


12. May their whole life a sweet song proue 
sett to two well composed parts, 
by musickes noblest master, Loue, 
playd on the strings of both their harts ; 
whose mutuall sound 
may euer meete 
in a just round 
not short though sweet ; 
Long may heauen listen to the songe, 
and think it short though it bee long ; 
oh proue’t a well sett song indeed, which showes 
sweet’st in the Close. 


It may be added in conclusion that in an edition of Crashaw’s works 
which is being prepared for the Clarendon Press, and which is nearly 
ready, it is proposed to include this and several other poems hitherto 
unpublished, provided the evidence for their authenticity is found to be 
sufficiently decisive. 


Stanza 10, ll. 1-4. The imagery and the phraseology are partially repeated in ‘‘ To the 
Queen,” Il. 151-152 : Long may’st thou, laden with such clusters, lean 


Upon thy royal elm (fair vine !) 


Stanza 11,1. 1. heauen tyed. This type of compound is common in Crashaw, especially 
with “heaven ” as its first element, e.g., ‘‘ Heaven-entreated,” ‘‘ Heaven instructed,” 
“ Heaven designed.” 

L]. 9-10. Compare “ The Flaming Heart,” 1. 46: 

Nests of new seraphims 


oe ; ” c 
and ‘‘ Sospetto di Herode,”’ stanza 16: He saw the nest 


Of poisonous and unnatural loves 


“Seeieitl 


Sk ee 
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VICTORIAN GLIMPSES 


By H. C. HARWOOD 


HANCE, and the courtesy of Mr. William Godwin of Weston- 

super-Mare have brought to light a bundle of papers which may 

interest the amateur of letters, since they reveal two personalities 

curiously typical of an age too remote for us to call our own, 
too recent for us to treat with indifference. The Victorian spirit still lingers 
amongst us. Some there are still who weep at the death of Paul Dombey 
and handle with reverence The Idyills of the King. More, however, are 
inclined to overlook whatever merits the passage and the poem possess. 
If then it be not impertinent to put before you opinions never intended for 
publication, here are stray leaves which recall the weaknesses and the 
earnestness proper to the eighteen-sixties. 

Mr. George Morrall would have been classed as an intelligent artisan. 
To be precise, he was in his prime a sheet iron roller, and good wages 
enabled him to acquire a solid library, ravaged again and again in times of 
unemployment or sickness, again and again recruited as trade improved. 
As he grew old he was necessarily employed upon the lighter and less 
remunerative work of bundling scrap iron in an hydraulic press. His books 
now went, finally, to pay doctors’ bills. A second sacrifice had to be made 
of his domestic pleasures, for his work was so far away that Morrall could 
spend only one night out of seven at home. His love of letters remained. 
The Muses, he would say, still stood around his press. To his mates and 
even to his employer he would talk of his favourite poets and essayists, 
and it was some consolation to him that a young disciple, just entering 


_ upon the realms of gold, could buy his most treasured volumes. One 


Saturday the old man, no longer fit to walk the road homewards, travelled 
by a carrier’s cart. As he got down before his cottage his foot caught in 
the wheel and he tumbled. Three days later he was dead. 

Morrall was an educated man, though most of his education he had 
himself acquired from the Bible, the poets and the green fields ; but we 
must not think of him as having anything in common with the Labour 
leader of the eighties or of to-day. While calling himself a Liberal, he 
accepted with honest faith the division of society into the gentry and the 
simple. He was a working man, a member, he would say, of the lower 
classes, which “in a loomp”’ were bad. If the suffrage were extended 
to the likes of us England would be ruined. Free education would corrupt 
our independence, and if our children were to have schooling it should be 
at their parents’ expense ; it is not fair to ask the well-to-do to educate 


~ other folks’ relations. Such an attitude would to-day seem low spirited, and 


did so to certainly a few members of the Wolverhampton “ Saturday Night 
Club.” But Morrall was a firm, dignified man. He accepted as true what 
politicians told him, just as he accepted (with more understanding, however) 
contemporary literary reputations. He could reason for himself, but his 
starting point was the opinion of others. 
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When we turn to his judgments upon literature, as revealed to us by 
his papers and by the reports of his conversation, we find him pushing 
to the verge of parody the conviction, characteristic of his day, that 


literature is part of life and therefore should be judged, as life is judged, — 


by the moralist or by the politician. Shelley’s poetry, he says, is inferior 
to Tennyson’s because Shelley was a bad man and Tennyson is a good man. 
He advised a young friend not to read Burns because Burns was a rake. 
He preferred Mrs. Browning to Mrs. Hemans because Mrs. Browning 
had the better politics. This line of argument the ‘‘ Saturday Night Club ” 
does not seem to have challenged. Morrall’s views met opposition from 
those, and they were many, who preferred more serious reading to his ; 
poetry is all right for men with money and leisure, but a working man 
had better stick to the useful. Morrall’s reply illustrates a Victorian 
attitude, but it is not far removed from the trend of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Apologie. 

You read, said Morrall, History and Science for the sake of the informa- 


tion in them ; Poetry is the essence of all knowledge concerning men and 


things. You have no time for the idle pleasures of the rich ; if you have 
time to breathe God’s air and marvel at the works of His hands, you have 
time to enjoy divine Poetry, which is His noblest gift. Poetry, so far from 
being reserved for the trifling and leisured, is the especial heritage of the 
poor, for while men of all classes may find poetry a consolation in sorrow 
or an aid to joy, we who are debarred by toil and want from the adventures 
and travels of our betters should seek in Poetry that experience which life 
denies to us of the beautiful and the sublime. Gravely he adds that some 
unhappy men—Churchill, Shelley, Byron, Edgar Allan Poe—report only 
the frivolous and corrupt. Let us pity them, but let us pass them by. 
Fashion and sensuality, scepticism, pantheism and infidelity; these 
indeed we may leave for the amusement of others, for these leisure is 
lacking. Such poets are “‘ beacons of warning.” The shipwreck of their 


lives, the debasement of their genius, serve to mark shoals and quicksands | 


which the pilot is content to see from afar, not to explore. For us “‘ Spenser, 
Milton, Thomson, Young, Akenside, Gray, Goldsmith, Collins, Beattie, 
Cowper, Kirke White, Scott, Campbell, Rogers, Wilson, Crabbe, 


Wordsworth, Keats, Nicol, Hood, Mr. and Mrs. Browning, Bryant, 


Longfellow, Mackay, Thos. Aird, Macaulay, Massie, Mary Hewitt, Eliza 
Cook, Mrs. Hemans, Barton, Elliot, Alfred Tennyson ” and the purer 
passages of Shakespeare should suffice. 

Did not Morrall himself write poetry ? None is found, and very pro- 
bably this excellent man felt that it did not become his rank. We know what 
he thought of Burns. It was his ambition, not to rival the great, but to 
enter into correspondence with them. He wrote to them on their birthdays, 
he wrote to them when they published new books, he wrote to them when 
they made speeches, and he enclosed stamps for a reply. The results are 
curiously disappointing. Though his flattery proceeded from a generous 
enthusiasm, and though every genius, as biography shows, cherished at 


ay 


least one 
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‘ working man reader,’ Morrall was generally ignored. That 
great gentleman, William Ewart Gladstone, of course answered, and so 


6 


_—Ssurprisingly—did Lytton. Ruskin, of whom Morrall said that he was 


“deep and clear as John Stuart Mill, eloquent and gorgeous as Carlyle, 
sweet and musical as Tennyson,”’ Ruskin, “ one of the deepest thinkers, 
one of the finest writers we can boast,’ Ruskin the prophet, was silent. 
Carlyle made his wife write, and she delayed several months. Tennyson, 
apparently, made his brother. To these we must return. Meanwhile here 
is Robert Buchanan. 
Belle Hill, Bexhill, near Hastings. 
August 15th, 1865. 
My Dear Sir— 

The interest you take in David Gray seems very genuine, and I have much 
pleasure in sending you, as you request, something in his handwriting. I would 
say more, but am just on the point of making a journey and have no time to spare. 
Believe me, however, 

Faithfully yours, 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
George Morrall, Esq. 


O Robert Buchanan, rancid poet and perverse critic, then but a boy, 
whose trumpery sarcasms in an obscure journal brought you Morrall’s 
letter, hadst thou known how faithfully, how tenderly through much ill- 
fortune your correspondent was to cherish this casual note, wouldst thou 
not have spared another line ? Poet whose poetry is forgotten, critic whose 
criticism is unread, man whose name like the name of David Gray was 
“traced in sand,” couldst thou not have forborne thy patronage ? 
Morrall seemed sincere! Ay, sincere enough to bequeath among treasures 
scanty and by the world despised these lines of yours to posterity. The 
years are to grow darker for thee, Buchanan, and thy hand will weary of 
the pen. Dost thou guess with what indifference posterity will meet thy 
name here dashingly appended ? Such were not the thoughts of George 
Morrall. 

But the Carlyle letters are excellent, and if Mr. Beerbohm himself were 
to write a Guide for Geniuses in familiar correspondence he would not 
improve upon the charming friendliness of the one, the delicate snub in the 


‘other. Jane it will be remembered died between these two dates, or possibly 


the sage would not have replied. 
5, Cheyne Row, Chelsea. 
January 28th [1865]. 


Sir— 
I have to ask your pardon, as it is mostly my fault that your letter to Mr. 
Carlyle has lain so long without any sort of answer. tee 
My husband being exceptionally busy in these weeks, just finishing his long 
laborious work (‘The History of Frederick), handed me the letter, and desired me 
to answer it. Not only was he pressed for time, he said, but I “ had more knowledge 
of the subject than He had,” not knowing at all what likeness of him was the best— 
Z 
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or rather the least bad ! I took the letter and laid it by, and “ did intend ” to do 
his bidding as soon as I should have finished some business in hand, and—forgot 


it utterly till this morning that your letter fell accidentally under my eyes, 


giving me the sensation of a blow in the face ! 

I now hasten to inform you that there is positively no good likeness of my husband 
to be had for love or money. He has been sculptured and painted and photographed 
over and over and over again, but with always the same ill success—at least the 
result has been always more or less of a failure. 

He promised long ago to sit to Holman Hunt for a portrait ; as soon as his book 
was done ; I expect something comfortable may come out of that ! 

For the rest ; I send you a carte de visite, which would be no bad reminiscence 
of him for a person who had seen him ; but can hardly I think give a fair idea of 
him to an entire stranger. 

Yours truly, 
Jane W. CARLYLE. 


Chelsea, December 5, 1866. | 


F, 


DeEaR SIR— 

Thad yr gift last night, in hon of my poor “ Birthday ” ; yr letter announcing 
it had come in the morning. 

I am honestly sensible of yr great regard for me ; and return you many thanks 
for it, & also for this Expression of it ;—begging you, with regard to the former, 
to retain it on my behalf as long as possible, and with regard to the latter, mot in 
future (shd I live to have future birthdays) to take any such trouble. 

With many good wishes, thanks and regards, 
Yrs sincerely, 
T. CARLYLE. 


It was not Morrall’s fortune to extend this acquaintance with the 
Carlyles of Chelsea, but he had meanwhile made friends with Carlyle’s 
sister and with Tennyson’s brother. ‘This was the nearest he reached, and 
did the delicacy of the times allow a quotation from the Citzzen of the World 
might point the consolatory value of the achievement. Morrall had asked 
Jane Carlyle Aitken for photographs and autographs of Thomas. Mrs. 
Aitken sent both, but less generous than her sister-in-law asked for the 
return of the former. At the same time she asked for photographs of the 
Morralls and George went to some expense in procuring likenesses of his 
whole family. Unfortunately Mrs. Aitken’s letters were so largely devoted 
to the art of photography that they must be represented by extracts :— 

The Hill, Dumfries, December 23, ’65. 


I am half ashamed to think of my poor scrawl of a letter being treasured up and 
must seek you out a real autograph if you value it so much. It is not to be wondered 
at that he is so averse to writing, having had an ample share of it in his day, and 
now his hand shakes too wch is very troublesome at times . . . Thanks for the 
particulars you gave me of your life ; wch were interesting to me. I shall give you 
a few of mine in return. I am married to a cousin of my own and have three sons 
and three daughters all grown up. We live a quarter of a mile from Dumfries in 
a house of our own with an acre of ground attached. 
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Pye a January 16, ’66. 
Kit North I had the pleasure of seeing and hearing talk thirty years ago in 
Edinr while staying at brother T’s there. De Quincey was one of our callers too ; 


at that time a melodious dawdle—something good in him too if he wd have kept to 


the point ! Thomas Aird is in this house very often, a fine genial brotherly fellow 
& guileless as a child—but indolent and far gone in old Bachelor habits & toasting 
of slippers, etc., etc. and not likely to do anything very good now. . . . 
Give my kind regards to Mrs. Morrall and the two little Jasses—And with best 
wishes to yrself. 
I remain, Dear Friend, yours truly, 
JANE CARLYLE AITKEN. 


I forgot to say that they have no family at Cheyne Row—only themselves and 
two servants. They live very quietly. 


; February 28, 66. 

The goodman . . . is mot a physician but carries on the business of a Housepainter 
and Glazier. He is my cousin to begin with—had struggled to help his parents much 
in the way you seem to have done only they died both the same week while he poor 
soul was lying unconscious of typhus fever. We were married young—some 30 
years ago now—were both poor. Had to start at Zero so to speak, but had no cramp 
on our energies studying what Mrs. Grundie wd say, in short we were content to 
appear in our own colours. We are still not rich (if that were any object) but can 
live very comfortably. . . . 


She wrote, it seems, no more. But the friendship of Arthur Tennyson 
endured until Arthur’s death. This was that brother of Lord Tennyson 
who did not go to Cambridge and did not—post or propter ?—write 
poetry. It would be idle for me to pretend what quotation will immediately 
disprove, that these letters have any inherent interest. Their writer, as 
he frequently regrets, had no occupation, and though a great admirer of 
Dante, from whom he would when requested recite great chunks, he rarely 
discussed literature. He was, by the way, five years Alfred’s junior, being 
born in 1814. 

The following letter was written under the shadow of the death of 
Arthur’s mother, to whose nobility and affection he does justice. One trait 
of hers which he does not mention was perhaps to be marked in his own 
character—I mean those unprovoked fits of copious weeping which Alfred 


always met with the advice ‘‘ Dam your eyes, mother ; dam your eyes.” 


Cheltenham, 9, Rodney Terrace, March 14, ’66. 
My Dear Greorce Morratt— 


Welcome, very welcome was your letter to me, for this is but a changeful and 
changeful life ; and while thinking of writing my first letter to you, I kept saying to 
my wife (knowing as I said that a year had passed since you wrote to Alfred)—and I 
sadly uttered it—‘* who knows what a year may have brought forth in the shape of 
something painful or another with regard to him,”—so when your good letter seen 
with much satisfaction on my table the other morning put aside a world of gloomy 
forebodings, you restored my spirits and made me very, thankful, dear George 
Morrall, that you were in the land of the living—Yes, your good letter arrived 
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quite safely—({and to write with equal frankness to you as I did at first) Such a 
_ letter you have sent ought to have met with a quicker response on my part, viz : 
the full heart’s answer on the spur of the moment, immediately after reading you— 
and to call myself only justly to task the more shame for me that I delayed a moment 
—and now to turn to my blessed Mother, and your being so delighted with her 
blessing, George, and feeling so well as you did the sonlike spirit in which I write 
to you about her—your return letter—for I have but one language to you, George 
Morrall, and that’s the heartiest I can use—your return letter made me indeed 
again thrill this sweet springtime—a season always so recruitingly pleasant to 
me—with all the heart to heart thrillings that one mind can thrill with towards 
another at such true sensitive fellow creature appreciation and sympathy—dear 
George, like yourself I am no romancer and like yourself if I may use this language 
—TI have a kind of agony of desire upon me to do your kind heart justice as I write, 
for you seem somehow or another to have sprung up just in season for me to have 
a heart easing word with occasionally—but Arthur Tennyson & George Morrall 
are both human, warmly excitable and fallible, and we must leave for cooler 
moments what we cannot in over excited states express towards each other. 

I am expressing myself, I fear, rather oddly and excitably, but I’m sure George : 
Morrall understands me and most sensitive states—but to return to my Mother— | 
for though death is common at her great age, 84, she was such a Mother, filling her | 
innocent and useful place in this world so unquerulously and beautifully—and | 
withal so delightful to look upon—that we do miss her indeed, and sympathy ) 
you may be sure from all noble feeling hearts and from every kind quarter of this . 
world that will give it us will be truly welcome ; oh! may we not say in her dear 
case so had she prepared her way all her life by self denial and constant trust in 
her saviour that we saw in her affectingly quiet death her hold on Heaven, and 
her sure and certain hope of a joyful resurrection, if we may say so of one of the 
most perfect beings ever made, meet Mother indeed, in her greatness of goodness 
of a son so greatly talented—nay, never methinks had it not been for her pure 
blood in him, would he have given to the world such lofty chaste productions— 
for instance to mention one amongst the many the all but holy manner if not quite 
so in which he treats the Guinevere subject. I wish I could have sent you my dear 
mother, but truth to tell (for you know Photography is not happy at all times) 
we have not one that I can with any pleasure send. You shall have myself and 
welcome, and pray, George, on the first opportunity send us your “ estimate ” 
of my brother. "Twill be most interesting to me; also your own Photograph 
which I should like so much—you shall have mine as quickly as possible. As to 
my Profession, I’m sorry to say I have none, but should doubtless be much happier 
if I had, and no goodbye my dear George Morrall, yours very sincerely, 

ARTHUR 'TENNYSON. 


The next letter of Arthur’s which has been preserved is dated from 
Cheltenham, October 2, 1866. It was, as Arthur remarked, indeed a “‘ sad 
deathtime,” for Septimus Tennyson had just died. Some parts of classical 
literature are repulsive and unreadable by reason of their display of 
unfashionable vices. Virtues, too, may grow unfashionable, and it is best to 
leave unprinted that death scene. Enough to say that there were angelic 
watchers, and a kiss on a cold brow. For the rest this should suffice : — 

I wander where I will either in Town or country. How sad and strange it is 
the never nowadays running up against each other; all this mix’d with the 
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recollection of certain sayings of his coming from thoroughly honest affectionate 
brotherly lips when one begins anew, to think of him, to wish to meet him again ; 
and to write of him realises with stirring force the dark and thrilling fact that one 
of the band of brothers has departed and he is in his grave, George; and oh! 
the difference to me. . . . I send you, dear George, and I thank you kindly for 
asking for it, a piece of his fine hair, and now goodbye with kind remembrances 
to your wife tho’ I have never seen her, your affectionate Brother Man, 


ARTHUR TENNYSON. 


Nor had George ever seen Septimus, but he stored the lock, and a very 
fine lock it is, too. Some while later he gave Arthur in return a volume 
called Tennysonia. This was not a fortunate present, but it elicits for us 
from Arthur one of those only too rare glimpses of the greater brother. 
The omitted portions refer to Arthur’s lodgings, the comforts or discom- 
forts of which were henceforth to fill the letters. 


Hastings, 32 Wellington Square, June 15, 1867. 


. . . Now, George, a plain tale’s soon told, and I’m sorry to tell you that the 
“Tennysonia” is a very boshy and washy affair, and that meagreness and 
unsatisfactoryness, so soon discovered by us both, mixed, what with this and that 
and the other, with a decided air of impostership, I thought while reading it,—it 
(not to speak too severely)—made me put the book down very uncomfortably ; and 
it turns out to be a blackguard business and published in the very teeth of Alfred’s 
request and desire that it might not be published. This I hear from Alfred who 
upon hearing that I had got it, wrote off poste haste to me by no means to encourage 
the Pickering and Shepherd party who, Alfred tells me, writing as he does in a very 
uncomfortable state of mind to me, are making their hundreds by the Book— 
only fancy, George, how disgusting—which if money from such a book should come 
anywhere it ought of course to find its way into the pockets of Alfred Tennyson. 
Indeed the Pickering book has greatly annoyed him. . . . Truth to tell with 
regard to Frederick I think this, that in spite of his eloquence and power of a certain 
kind, he will never become the world’s poet owing to his certainly ethereal 
unsubstantial dreamy manner in which he writes—nor Charles, lovely though 
they both are. This must every brother and sister of my family confess. . . 


Weare, however, to meet Alfred in nobler guise. For Arthur in the summer 
of 1870 paid a visit to Oxford, and reports his admiration of two things. 
The first was what he vaguely called the Boat Race ; such are the draw- 
backs of a foreign education. The second he will himself explain :— 

. . . I wish I had had you with me the other day while wandering about Oxford 

when in one of the shop windows I came upon the most noble likeness of Tennyson 

I have ever seen, taken by the photo-famous Mrs. Cameron, a great friend of his. 

There is a tearful magnificence about the face which has touchingly haunted me 

since I gazed upon it, and which at this particular time of barbarous fellow creatures 

and a time (of) murder massacres and what not in the shape of wickedness looks 

as if he felt for everything. .. . 

Mrs. Meynell somewhere remarks upon that Egypt / in the mouth of 


Antony. For me there is hardly less magic in Arthur’s Tennyson, unflecked 
by the pedantry which it would have assumed fifteen years later when 
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Alfred was a baron. “Tennyson.” When one’s brother calls one by a 
surname, greatness has been achieved. ‘‘ Magnificence” is almost an 
anticlimax, for “Tennyson” has told us all, and the days when little 
Arthur admiringly heard the stories of his big brother have returned, and 
returned enriched by how many achievements of a more mature imagination. 

In vain it is to seek another such flash in letters of increasing triviality, 
although the following summer an event is recorded which might have 
inspired Arthur’s pen. Arthur was taken for Alfred ! He was in North 
Wales, and some miscreant seeking revenge—‘‘ My wife says, I must have 
snubbed him ’—published in a local paper a scurrilous account of the 
recreations of the supposed poet laureate. He is shown as loitering upon 
a bridge, staring at the waters; “‘ wandering,” Arthur himself would 
have called it. His conversation is poor, and his trousers very shabby. Only 
his eyes betray his genius. And so on; the same sorry gossip which has 
filled so many columns of personalia. Arthur, not sharing the rewards of 
genius, was indignant at sharing its penalties, but he copied out the article 
for George. 

Without lingering over the later correspondence, save to remark that 
one letter intended to condole with George in some distress was somehow 
diverted into a lengthy description of the comfort of new furnished rooms, 
not but what the last landlady, dear good soul, was very kind, only as you 
grow older and are not perhaps altogether in all respects—the years weigh 
on us all—what you have been, in health, I mean, George, that wonderful 
and, if I may say so, divine gift, as it were—let us pass on to the last. 
Arthur is now 80, and died at 85. Lying in bed, he almost used “ beastly 
language ” about the weather, but suddenly a little fellow, a chafiinch, 
began to say cheerily ‘‘ No it aint,” “no it aint,” and he was ashamed. 
Something troubled him, however. 


Belle Vue, Freshwater, I. of W. 1894. 


. - - At your age, many years my junior, I suppose, do you ever labour under what 
is called The Silence of Years? I put this question to you for it is not everyone 
who does feel this grim and I may say indeed awful and depressing silence, and 
I think I may add I would not wish everyone to feel it to the extent I do, and my 
feeling it in all its dreariness is marked out most clearly to me, viz: my having 
been brought up to no profession whatever owing to what are called circumstances 
which so decidedly alter the state of things in this life . . . but drat the melancholy 
subject and you have indeed had quite enough of it ; and this gloriously beautiful 
15th of February now smiling upon me—for surely the light is sweet and a pleasant 
es it is to behold the sun. . . . But tell me if you have ever felt the silence 
of years. 


Sixty years hence, will our letters read as strangely as now do Arthur 
Tennyson’s, our judgments look as perverse as George Morrall’s ? We 
dare not say No. But it is safe to speculate that there passed with the passing 
of these two old men an attitude to life which Englishmen will never again 
assume. Let that be my excuse for holding a candle to the hearts of private 
citizens who never strove to incur the perils of notoriety. 
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MR. LYTTON STRACHEY 


By PRINCE D. S. MIRSKY 


RITING a few months ago in The Dial about Mr. Strachey’s 

last book, Mr. Raymond Mortimer attempted “ to reverse the 

process ” by which Mr. Strachey is accustomed “to sketch a 

, _ man’s appearance and deduce from it his character.’ This is 
the imaginative portrait that resulted from the attempt : Mr. Mortimer’s 
Mr. Strachey is, of course, “a figure half Creevey and half Voltaire ; 


_a disillusioned happy little man, with small penetrating eyes, very neat, 


very urbane, clean-shaven, of course, and probably plumpish.” The 
unimaginative but very enjoyable portrait of Mr. Strachey by Mr. Henry 
Lamb, which has recently entered the Tate Gallery, shows a very different 
sort of figure. Far from being clean-shaven, the author of Queen Victoria 
turns out to be one of the finest beavers in the United Kingdom. He is 
neither little nor plumpish, but a gaunt, long gentleman, breaking at 
vague angles, seated in a wicker armchair, with a green-and-black plaid 
rug over its arm, and his feet in brown felt slippers. His eyes do not seem 
to be either small or penetrating ; behind a pair of large eyeglasses they 
look as large and as melancholy as those of the Mock Turtle. 

Mr. Mortimer has truly “ reversed ” Mr. Strachey’s method quite as 
much as he has reversed his appearance. And as the simplest sort of 
definition is a negative one, my first definition of Mr. Strachey’s method 
will be that it is just the opposite of the method displayed by Mr. Raymond 


~ Mortimer. 


There are two ways of writing history which I may call the mythological 
and the novelistic way. The mythological way is to work in generalisations, 
to simplify history into a formula, to think in types and moulds—it is the 
method of deducing from the “ ironical detachment ” of Mr. Strachey’s 
books the penetrating smallness of his eyes. This method is by far the 
easier, and has always been used in preference to the other method. It is 
the method of many very great historians, of Macaulay, of Rénan, of 
Mommeen : it is also the method of the world at large, of the collective 


memory of Mankind—the method that created the ancient Mythologies, 


and the smaller but no less instructive modern myths, such as the myths 
of the Lady with the Lamp, or of the Prince Consort. It is precisely in 
destroying these convenient and popular simplifications and substituting 
for them characters that are complex, unique, and not reducible to short 


_formulz, that Mr. Strachey has shown that he does not belong to the 


mythological school of history. Wes he 
The other method, which I have called the novelistic, which rejoices, 


not in the potential simplicity, but in the actual complexity, of Nature, 
appears later in history and is displayed more seldom. In fact, I do not 
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know of any great historian who ever used it on any large scale. Periods, 
nations, civilizations are too much of a generalisation for a historian of 
this disposition ; but a biographer, of course, if he pretends to be anything — 
but a mere recorder or anecdote-monger must have something of this — 
quality. And this is why the art of biography is really a modern art. The — 
greatest book in this line is, and will probably for ever remain, the 
Mémoires of the Duc de Saint-Simon. And this is, of course, the only 
author to whom Mr. Strachey is essentially indebted. It would be, 
however, falling into the mythological rut to describe Mr. Strachey as 
a Saint-Simon redivivus. Saint-Simon was simple, unsophisticated, 
a violent and unabashed partisan. But it was his very simplicity that made 
his vision so perplexingly complex. Mr. Strachey is far too complex and 
sophisticated himself to produce anything approaching Saint-Simon in 
created complexity. He compares Saint-Simon’s style to a “ tropical 
forest—luxuriant, bewildering, enormous—with the gayest humming- 
birds among the branches, and the vilest monsters in the entangled grass.” 
But Mr. Strachey would have had to be a second Dickens to find all this 
in the brown-brick squares of Bloomsbury. 

Mr. Strachey’s literary work falls into three distinct periods. The first 
(1905-1912) during which he was interested in literature, chiefly French, 
includes about half the papers in Books and Characters, and his first 
publication in book form the Landmarks in French Literature. During 
the second (1913-1915) he was mainly attracted by literary biography, 
and the age of Voltaire. With the third period his interest becomes 
absorbed in the lives of unliterary men and women, and begins to 
gravitate round the central figure of Queen Victoria. This includes his 
two best-known books and two short essays in Books and Characters on 
Mr. Creevey and Lady Hester Stanhope. 

So before adventuring himself into the intricate mazes of human life, 
Mr. Strachey had feasted on the rich dishes of imaginative literature, 
and feasted with far less ironical detachment than he later turned out to 
possess. The difference of Mr. Strachey’s attitude towards literature and 
life (may it be only a difference of age ?) is striking. He seems to find 
literature a more serious, but a much less enjoyable thing than Reality. 
He is almost solemn when he deals with Beddoes or Sir Thomas Browne ; 
he is quite enthusiastic when he speaks of Racine or Saint-Simon, but 
I very much doubt whether in all sincerity this enjoyment of Phédre or 
of Urn-Burial is quite as keen as his enjoyment of the diary of Mr. Creevey, 
or of the adventures of “ the boy Jones.” 

Mr. Strachey is (or rather was, for since that little book on French 
literature which appeared in 1912 he has written nothing strictly critical) 
a very solid and respectable critic. His taste is catholic, and his apprecia- 
tions keen and just. The book on French literature is a little masterpiece 
of its kind ; the distribution of matter is so well balanced, the few quota- 
tions so appropriate and representative, his comprehensive sympathy for 
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_ the complex genius of France so thorough, that it may be put up as a model 
__ of this sort of writing. And it contains pages that are more than respectable. 


The paragraph on Saint-Simon is quite as good as anything I know in the 
way of descriptive criticism. For Mr. Strachey’s is this most difficult kind 
of criticism which is not to give an interpretation or a commentary on the 
author in question, but to describe in words of your own the effect which 
the writer produces and the way he goes about it. Mr. Strachey gives us 
really a quintessential extract of Saint-Simon ! 


When Saint-Simon has shown one ina flash a door opening, on a sudden, at 
dead of night, in an unlighted corridor, and the haughty Duc d’Harcourt stepping 
out among a blaze of torches to vanish again as swiftly as he had come, into 
mysterious darkness ! Or when one has seen amid the cold and snow of a cruel 
winter, the white faces of the courtiers pressed against the window-panes of the 
palace as the messengers ride in from the seat of war with their dreadful catalogues 
of disasters and deaths. 


‘This is really a fine piece of work. It is real descriptive (not constructive) 
criticism, which bears the same relation to the work described as an 
engraving to the picture it reproduces. 

To me (it may be the foreigner speaking in me) Mr. Strachey’s principal 
claim to critical pre-eminence is his essay on Racine. For an English 
critic to appreciate the greatest of French poets is so rare an accomplish- 
ment that alone it would suffice to place such a critic above all the rest. 
I do not know whether Mr. Strachey’s dexterity in wielding Racine 
quotations is not lost on most of his readers, but, for myself, I know of no 
greater and purer poetical thrill than when one of the great passages of 
Racine suddenly breaks on me, a line like : 


Mais tout dort et l’armée, et les vents, et Neptune 


or a couplet like : 
Ariane ma sceur ! de quel amour blessée 
Vous mourites aux bords ou vous fates laissée ? 
or a paragraph like the one in Phédre beginning : 
Que ses vains ornements, que ses voiles me pésent. 


I can forgive anything to an Englishman who speaks understandingly of 
Racine. But there are in Mr. Strachey’s critiques some things that do 


need forgiving. He has a dangerous mannerism of beginning and ending 


his articles with certain rhetorical flourishes, a mannerism which will 
have its full development later, but which is apparent in his earliest papers. 
These beginnings and ends are like the rubrics of a medieval scribe, and 


are rather ridiculous on the very modern background of Mr. Strachey’s 


middle parts. A very characteristic one occurs in the end of the (excellent 
otherwise) essay on Sir Thomas Browne (who is a dangerous model and 
one not to be lightly imitated), and I cannot help being greatly diverted 
by the idea of the gentleman painted by Mr. H. Lamb sitting between 
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the paws of the great sphinx and rolling forth to the sands of the desert 
the magnificent cadences of Hydriotaphia or of the Garden of Cyrus. | 

There is a certain topsy-turvyness in Mr. Strachey’s outlook typical 
of the general topsy-turvyness of things in modern times. Life and — 
literature seem to have changed places. Literature, of course, is the only © 
worthy and serious pursuit in the world, the only thing worth really — 
troubling about, and the great literary creators are the only people who 
may be approached seriously—note the respect with which he incidentally — 
speaks of Charlotte Bronté in Queen Victoria, quite as if he were a medieval 
monk suddenly mentioning a saint in a story dealing with profane world- 
lings. But however respectable the craft of letters, no literature can be 
as‘entertaining as real life. The world is what Mr. Strachey must have for 
his entertainment if even literary work be his standard of holy living. 
“‘ What shall it profit a man, one is tempted to exclaim, if he gain his own 
soul and lose the whole world ?” says Mr. Strachey in his essay on The 
Poetry of Blake. Blake was certainly a genius and not to be spoken of lightly 
as you may speak of mere politicians, such as Gladstone. But poor Blake 
never realised that for all his marrying of heaven and hell he was hope- 
lessly on the wrong track. If he really wanted to discover that existence 
was good, he ought to have turned his back on both those unearthly 
regions, and plunged head forward into the diaries of Mr. Pepys. He would 
have found there something much more worth living for than anything 
in either of the Canticles of Dante. 

This I think is the line of argument which led Mr. Strachey away from 
great books to correspondences and diaries, not always great, but always 
amusing. ‘The first result of this peregrination was the series of essays 
written about 1914 on Voltaire and his contemporaries. These articles are 
of course very good, but they are not yet Mr. Strachey in full. Voltaire 
himself, had he been a third party to the quarrel, might have given a more 
spirited account of his relations with Frederick and much in the same 
manner as Mr. Strachey has done. Voltaire, in fact, is easy to write about. 
The subject is, in itself, so full of character and amusement that it is 
hardly very difficult to make the best of it. A cool and clear wit will suffice, 
and a tolerable gift of narrative. 

There is a notion current about Mr. Strachey that he is essentially 
akin to the eighteenth century and the French genius (which is not quite 
the same as the eighteenth century). There is an exaggeration in this and, 
I think, misrepresentation. The air of the eighteenth century—or what is 
conventionally supposed to be the air of the eighteenth century—is a clear 
and thin air with no “atmosphere” to speak about, a lumen siccum, if ever 
there was. Mr. Strachey’s art is as decidedly ‘“‘ modern,” an atmosphere 
of variously reflecting density, a doubtless lumen humidum. Of course, 
the thing loosely called ‘“‘ modernity ” was started in the eighteenth century, 
and Mr. Strachey has many interesting things to say on the subject, but 
it is not the eighteenth century of Voltaire. Two great writers so very 
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different and still akin to each other in that they are the two spring 
fountains of modernity—Saint-Simon and Rousseau—are the real 
grandfathers of Mr. Strachey’s art. For it is in Saint-Simon and Rousseau 


_ first of all men (except Shakespeare, of course) that the modern conception 


of personality makes its appearance—in the state of unconscious creation 
in Saint-Simon and of a painfully self-conscious idiosyncrasy in Rousseau. 
Personality is the beginning and end of Mr. Strachey’s vision of the 
world, and personality was discovered by the Duc de Saint-Simon and 
by the author of the Confessions. In this sense, Mr. Strachey may belong 
to the eighteenth century. 

The nineteenth century had a keener sense of personality than the 
average eighteenth, and so it was rather appropriate that the actual 
personalities of the nineteenth century should be less striking and 
individual than those of earlier ages. Boswell succeeded strikingly in 
conveying to us the striking personality of Doctor Johnson ; it is doubtful 
whether he would have succeeded in reproducing the subdued and 
cooler personality of Prince Albert. Voltaire’s personality was so unique 
and individual that even Fame, that greatest of all levellers, has not 
succeeded in smoothing down all its angularities. To a writer whose 
whole essence lies in the hunt after personality, it would be quite 
unsportsmanlike to aim at such huge targets. So it is natural that the 
eighteenth century was nothing but a short tirocinium for Mr. Strachey. 
It is also natural that his greatest success in this field is Mme. du Deffand, 
whose whole charm and uniqueness is in her comprehensive, almost 
inclusive, humanity. 

Books and Characters is dedicated to John Maynard Keynes, and this 
dedication (besides being a possible sidelight on the political views of 
Mr. Strachey, which are by no means apparent from his books, and on 
the whole a quite irrelevant matter) is an interesting tribute of the 
admittedly first present-day biographer, to one who, if he had preferred 
this field to the dreary wastes of post-war politics and political economy, 
might have become a rather dangerous rival. Mr. Keynes, as a character 
painter, has, I think, been better appreciated on the Continent than in 
this country, but no one can deny the high literary merits of the opening 
chapters of the Economic Consequences of the Peace. Their style is in many 


ways the opposite of Mr. Strachey’s. Nothing here of the “ ironic 


detachment ”—unblushing partisanship and truculent satire from 
beginning to end. Like a Calvinistic god, Mr. Keynes gives life to his 
characters only to sentence them to damnation. Mr. Strachey is a more 
benevolent and cool-blooded deity. But the first two essays of Eminent 
Victorians are a near approach to the manner of Mr. Keynes. There is no 


~ trace of detachment in the philippic against Dr. Arnold or in the caricature 


of Cardinal Manning—and the virulent attack on them often passes the 
limits of urbanity. What is it that provokes such wrath from Mr. Strachey 
in the Headmaster of Rugby and the Archbishop of Westminster ? What 
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was it that made him single them out of all the numbers of Victorians 
for such uncharitable obloquy ? For no one else of either the principal 
or secondary characters of the other Victorian biographies (except perhaps 
the unfortunate Lord Cromer) gets even a tithe of the hatred that is 
meted out to Arnold and Manning. After all, I think it is neither their 
practical talents nor their prosiness, but a certain sort of efficiency and 
success which is especially distasteful to Mr. Strachey. Arnold destroyed 
the old delightful England of Mr. Creevey, and built a new England of 
respectable and priggish Christian gentlemen—this is, of course, a grave 
and inexpiable offence. And one can easily understand the indecorous 
dance of Mr. Strachey over the Doctor’s grave, exulting over the partial 
failure of his Christian ideal. But there is no reason to think that the 
spread of Roman Catholicism in England is in any way distasteful to 
Mr. Strachey, so Cardinal Manning’s only offence is obviously the fact 
of having deserved success and commanded it. I greatly suspect that if 
Prince Albert had really succeeded in giving England “‘ the blessing of 
autocratic government,” Mr. Strachey (not from any presumable liberalism 
of his)?would have been far less kind to his memory. However it be, 
Mr. Strachey’s Arnold and Manning alone would not have sufficed to 
make his reputation for ironic detachment, urbanity and the other polite 
virtues. 

It has been said that Mr. Strachey has revived the art of biography. 
If this be meant in the sense that he has revived the art of portraying 
live characters from documental evidence, the statement is misleading— 
there was no art to revive. he art of such portrayal has never existed, at 
any rate in anything like the perfection it has received at Mr. Strachey’s 
hand. Mr. Strachey is not with the biographers but with the auto- 
biographists and memoir-writers and with the novelists of the nineteenth 
century. For the art created by Saint-Simon and Rousseau became the 
art of the novelists rather than of anyone else, and the masters before 
whom Mr. Strachey must incline are Thackeray, Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, 
not any one of his professional predecessors. But if biography be considered 
as one of the forms of the narrative art in general, the art of telling a story 
from documental evidence, then Mr. Strachey is really a reviver. For his 
interest is equally distributed between his subject and his form, and if 
his chief delight lies in the humanity he describes, his readers’ delight is 
equally due to the skilful craftsmanship of his writings. Historians and 
biographers have of late times been too much attracted by scientific ideas 
to care much about their writing, and if there were historians who really 
thought of doing literary work, it was those who were least of all interested 
in the accuracy of the facts they had to do with—these were the generalising 
and constructive historians, of the Taine type, who thought much less 
of discovering the truth than of making a plausible and striking outline of 
anything. The historian of detail depended on documents, and the further 
he kept a meddling hand from them the more he was respected. 
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Now, it seems that Mr. Strachey’s ambition lies something the same way, 
or at least for some reason or other he wants to make it out that it does so. 
He takes for his motto in Eminent Victorians the words : “ Je ne propose 
rien, jé ne suppose rien ; j’expose.” This is a deal too modest. The last 
verb ought to be “ je compose ” or at least “‘ je dispose.” For with all his 
respect of fact and relish of detail, Mr. Strachey takes great and sometimes 
exaggerated pains to tell his story elegantly. And nothing can be said 
against his great skill in this matter. The story is always told in the best 
possible way, and even when the story is practically incidental and only 
for clearness’ sake indispensable, Mr. Strachey tells it in the fewest words 
but to the greatest effect. His accounts of the Tai-ping rebellion and of the 
Mahdi’s beginnings are lucid, accurate and amusing, and the construction 
of his biographies is always masterly. But Mr. Strachey has certain deep- 
rooted faults of style, and I cannot admire his way of beginning and ending. 
The short essay on Lady Hester Stanhope is especially characteristic. He 
begins it : 

“The Pitt nose has a curious history. One can watch its transmigration through 
three lives. The tremendous hook of old Lord Chatham, under whose curve 
Empires came to birth, was succeeded by the bleak upward-pointing nose of William 
Pitt the younger—the rigid symbol of an indomitable hauteur. With Lady Hester 
Stanhope came the final stage. The nose, still with an upward tilt in it, had lost 
its masculinity ; the hard bones of the uncle and the grandfather had disappeared. 
Lady Hester’s was a nose of wild ambitions, of pride grown fantastical, a nose that 
scorned the earth, shooting off, one fancies, towards some eternally eccentric 
heaven. It was a nose, in fact, altogether in the air. 


and he finishes : 


The end came in June, 1839. Her servants immediately possessed themselves 
of every movable object in the house. But Lady Hester cared no longer : she was 
lying back in her bed—inexplicable, grand, preposterous, with her nose in the 
alr. 

In the body of the story the nose plays no part at all, and is altogether 
used only as a sort of Janus-like gargoyle, facing both sides. It is no more 
than a sign-manual, so that the reader should be quite sure that it was 
Mr. Strachey and no one else who wrote it. It may be entertaining, but, 
in a strong French phrase, ca pue le procédé, and is decidedly cheap. This 
_ Lady-Hester’s-nose method has also a lyrical counterpart to it. Everyone 
knows the closing period of Queen Victoria. It is very finely done. Mr. 
Hewlett, in reviewing the book in. the MERCURY, pronounced it to be 
poetry. Poetry it may be, but certainly not quite of the same quality as, 
say, the poetry of De Quincey, in his passage about the death of his little 
sister. It is easy poetry, a thing that might be conceived and executed by 
any intelligent journalist who would have cared to bother about it. How 
far more sober and effective is the account of the death of the Prince 
Consort, where there is not a word that is not plain and simple, and which 
is consequently more truly pathetic. 
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It is, however, ungenerous to grumble about such shortcomings when 
we get so many good things besides. These are abundant in Eminent 
Victorians, but Queen Victoria is brimful of them. Mr. Strachey’s reputa- 
tion was made by Eminent Victorians, but it rests on Queen Victoria. 
Eminent Victorians is the first flights of youthful ability (if youth were 
a thing easily associated with our idea of Mr. Strachey) ; Queen Victorta 
is the fuller growth of maturity. The distance between the two books is 
almost as great as from the Book of Snobs to Vanity Fair. In the first 
book Mr. Strachey’s genius does something curiously like running riot 
—he has not yet mastered his single faculties. And he displays, besides 
violent personal feeling in his Dr. Arnold and Cardinal Manning, other 
more agreeable angularities, such as a more farcical sense of comedy, 
than appears in Queen Victoria. There is something verging on farce, 
for instance, in the account of Lord Panmure, the Bison, “ casting wistful 
eyes towards the happy pastures of the Free Church of Scotland,” and 
his obstinate opposition to Miss Nightingale. Nor is Mr. Strachey 
deficient in the higher aspects of his art ; he boldly uses metaphor and 
poetical simile when he stands in need of it, but he is at his best in his 
metaphors when they are used in a strictly businesslike way, when closing 
on his subject he discovers that it cannot be defined to the end in ordinary 
terms, and boldly strikes out—as in the splendid paragraph on Gladstone 
in The End of General Gordon ; it is worth quoting at some length: 


Did his very essence lie in the confusion of incompatibles ? His very essence ? 
It eludes the hand that seems to grasp it. One is baffled, as his political opponents 
were baffled fifty years ago. The soft serpent coils harden into quick strength that 
has vanished, leaving only emptiness and perplexity behind. Speech was the 
fibre of his being ; and when he spoke, the ambiguity was revealed. The long, 
winding, intricate sentences, with their vast burden of subtle and complicated 
qualifications, befogged the mind like clouds, and like clouds, too, dropped 
thunderbolts. Could it not then at least be said of him with certainty that his was 
a complex character ? But here also there was a contradiction. In spite of the 
involutions of his intellect and the contortion of his spirit, it is impossible not to 
perceive a strain of naiveté in Mr. Gladstone. He adhered to some of his principles 
—that of the value of representative institutions, for instance—with a faith which 
was singularly literal ; his views upon religion were uncritical to crudeness ; he 
had no sense of humour. Compared with Disraeli’s, his attitude towards life 
strikes one as that of an ingenuous child. His very egoism was simple-minded : 
through all the labyrinth of his passions there ran a single thread. But the centre 
of the labyrinth ? Ah! The thread might lead there through those wandering 
mazes at last. Only, with the last corner turned, the last step taken, the explorer 
might find that he was looking down the gulf of a crater. The flames shot out on 
every side, scorching and brilliant, but in the midst there was darkness. 


This is as fair a specimen of Mr. Strachey’s more elaborate and sustained 
analytical style, with its powerful effort to grasp the matter in all its 
intricacies, with adequate use of figurative language, and with the 
inevitable (this time genuinely affected and substantially sound) rhetorical 
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dave at the end. pencnieaaheyis other and more Stracheyesque style, 

in priliiant contrast to this, may be again exampled by another passage 
on Mr. Gladstone. ; i aw 

Mr. Gladstone was in his shirt-sleeves at Hawarden cutting down a tree, when 

the Royal message [of Disraeli’s resignation in 1868] was brought to him. “ Very 

significant,” he remarked, when he had read the letter, and went on cutting down 
his tree. His secret thoughts on the occasion were more explicit, and were com- 

mitted to his diary. “‘ The Almighty,” he wrote, “ seems to sustain and spare me 


for some purpose of His own, deeply unworthy as I know myself to be. Glory be 
to His Name! ” 


fy “The Queen, however,” Mr. Strachey goes on in the next paragraph, 

did not share her new Minister’s view of the Almighty’s intention.” 

This is from Queen Victoria, which on the whole depends more on 
work of this kind, and less on that of the analytic-metaphorical kind, 
which from the point of view of vividness and interest is a substantial 
progress. And Mr. Strachey can run into one situation, one sentence, 
one quotation and extraordinary amount of significance. In telling the 
first visit of the Royal pair to the Highlands, he incidentally quotes the 
Queen’s Diary and the Prince’s. “ The Highlanders,” wrote the Queen, 
“ never make difficulties, but are cheerful, and happy and merry, and 
ready to walk, and run, and do anything.” The Prince “ highly appreciated 
the good breeding, simplicity, and intelligence which make it so pleasant 
and even instructive to talk to them.” The two quotations are so 
quintessentially characteristic of the Queen and of the Prince that no 
length of analysis could tell us as much. 

Being admittedly an iconoclast, a destroyer of accepted idols, Mr. 
Strachey often, however, moves in the grooves of a too easy polemic, 
and in this direction sometimes exaggerates his negative work. 'This he 
does not so much in the main story as in direct assertions, which are not 
always borne out. He has expressions, for example, which may lead the 
reader to expect Queen Victoria to turn out a regular tyrant in petticoats, 
and has himself to retract a little in the end of the volume, and to explain 
that, after all, Queen Victoria was not quite as despotically inclined as 
George III. These disproportionate expressions, together with the 
occasional rhetorical clausulz, are, I think, the only artistic shortcomings 
_ of Queen Victoria. I do not know whether it answers all the exigencies 
of strict historical documentation, but I have no doubt that it is one of 
the most readable books ever written, and a book full of human knowledge 
and human interest. And for grasp of personality combined with narrative 
power Mr. Strachey can stand his own against no matter what great 
- novelist. 

After all, the ultimate quality of the book (and of Eminent Victorians, 
in a lesser degree) is neither wit nor picturesqueness nor wealth of 
appropriately chosen detail. It is atmosphere. Something indefinable, 
something like a less obtrusive and less immovable Wagnerian leitmotif 
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accompanies every one of Mr. Strachey’s characters whenever they 
make their appearance on his puppet-stage. Something which has been 
the privilege of some of the greatest novelists—Dickens and Dostoievsky 
—whose characters we recognise by the first word they utter, by the 
very intonation of their voices, hopelessly irreducible to literary tricks. 
Mr. Strachey’s way of conveying the atmosphere of his characters is also 
ultimately irreducible. But they move about each in their own atmosphere, 
carrying it about with them like a mysterious aura. To give names to 
these atmospheres, to speak of the solid vitality of Queen Victoria, the 
romantic charlatanism of Disraeli, the sad conscientiousness of Prince 
Albert, would be useless. Such things are the secret of the artist. This 
is hardly a Latin characteristic, and the lumen humidum of Mr. Strachey 
is essentially in the line of English tradition. 

And what is Mr. Strachey’s personal attitude towards his Victorian 
actors ? Is it really ironic detachment ? Hardly quite so. It might have 
been so originally, as it certainly was with Voltaire and Frederick. But 
somehow, I think, in the process of studying this nineteenth century, 
so bewilderingly rich in human documentation, and after all so intensely 
human and so unusually emotional, he seems to have discovered that 
human life is something more than an entertaining puppet show, that it 
was curiously easy to be moved by sympathy, and that the prolonged 
familiarity of these beings was sure to leave deep sentimental traces. 
Human frailty and the vanity of human activities, even in their ridiculously 
self-important Victorian conscientiousness, even in people who could 
sincerely admire Landseer and Winterhalter, and had retained of Religion 
all its boredom without retaining anything of its glamour, were poignantly 
pathetic, and as self-confident bad taste is perhaps the most pathetic 
form of Man’s frailty and consequently his nearest approach to the 
greatest Christian virtue, humility, it is only just that Mr. Strachey 
should have finished his book on a note artistically false, and for that 
very reason, perhaps, all the more humanly true. 


A SIMPLE STORY. By Mrs. INcuzaLp, with an Introduction by G. L. Strachey. 
Henry Froude. London, 1908. 


LANDMARKS IN FRENCH LITERATURE. By G. L. Stracuey (Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge, No. 35). Williams & Norgate. London, 1912. 

piace VICTORIANS. By Lyrron Stracney. Chatto & Windus. London, 
1918. 

QUEEN VICTORIA. By Lyrron Srracnry. Chatto & Windus. London, 1921. 


BOOKS AND CHARACTERS. By Lytron Stracuey. Chatto & Windus. London, 
1922 
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RE PAR ENS elt 


[This anonymous poem is taken from the Sloane MS. in the British Museum, 
probably the song-book of a minstrel. The handwriting is of the time of Henry VI., 
but the poems were very likely already traditional when they were written out. 
This poem has been reprinted several times ; we owe this version of it to Early 
English Lyrics, edited by E. K. Chambers and F. Sidgwick, published first in 1907, 
and reprinted in 1921.—EDITOR.] 


DAM lay ibonden, 
A Bounden in a bond; 


Four thousand winter 

Thoght he not too long; 
And all was for an appil, 

An appil that he tok, 
As clerkés finden 

Wreten in here book. 
Ne hadde the appil také ben, 

The appil taken ben, 
Ne haddé never our Lady 

A ben hevené queen. 
Blesséd be the time 

That appil také was. 
Therefore we moun singen 

** Deo gracias.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


RICHARD CRASHAW 
(To the Editor of Tuz Lonpon MERcurY) 


AAs reference to Mr. L. C. Martin’s enquiry in the February number of 
THE Lonpon MERcury, there is a copy of the 1674 edition of Crashaw’s Poemata et 
Epigrammata in the University Library at Cambridge. It is described as ‘‘ Editio 


secunda, auctior et emendatior ” and would appear to be the edition of 1670 with a 
cancel title-page.—Yours, etc., 


University Press, Cambridge. SERCO TTY 
i TYPE 
ig (To the Editor of Taz Lonpon MERCURY) 
if IR,—May I qualify in one not very important respect Mr. Newdigate’s admirable 


and admiring reception of the Monotype ‘“‘ Garamond ” series in the February 
Mercury ? I have not seen “ Penrose’s Annual,” so that my acquaintance with the 
type does not go farther than the 24-point shown on a specimen sheet sent me by the 
Monotype Corporation. There are a number of subtleties that have of necessity got 
lost in the machine version of this exquisite face ; I would like to instance two that might, 
I think, have been preserved without difficulty. In the original face (and also in the 
American Typefounders’ Co. facsimile) the multi-legged letters such as the “h,” the 
“m,” the “n,” etc., are given a smaller ceriph than the single stroke letters, such as 
the “1” and the “i.” It is a very natural and a very charming expedient ; but in the 
machine faces these ceriphs are all alike. And that tenderest of all letters, the ‘‘ 0,” has 
been rounded out and fattened till it has grown indistinguishable from almost any 


modern face.—Yours, etc., C. A. BARMAN (Editor, Architecture), 


UPPER-CASE U OR U 
(To the Editor of Tus Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—May I be allowed to endorse all that Mr. Max Judge has said with regard to. 
the interest taken by your journal in the present-day practice of the printing craft ? 

From my former long association with a certain press I may perhaps claim to have 
some knowledge of typography, especially in connection with the original series of the 
old-faced types of William Caslon that he designed and cut in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, which I largely employed in my work. I do, however, protest against the sugges- 
tion made to alter the form of the capital U, which is a survival of the pen-drawn letter 
in one stroke, and in keeping with the other letters of any similar class of Roman capitals. 
It is true that that particular design gives a somewhat unbalanced effect, but to thicken 
both sides would render it not unlike the ugly lettering usually affected by the nine- 

teenth century letter-cutters of tombstone inscriptions so very noticeable in most 
cemeteries. 

Personally I do not so much object to the old MS. form of U, but prefer the V for any 
architectural or similar inscriptions. I think that perhaps both are out of place for more 
modern printing, and that the U should be left untouched for any lettering strictly 
Roman in character. ; 

It is equally true that we have no very ancient authority for this modern form of U 
(nor the J either), but it is interesting to note that Mr. D. B. Updike of the Merrymount 
Press, Boston, U.S.A., in his recent work on Printing Types, 2 vols., 1922, noticed in your 
“ Book Production Notes ” lately, mentions that the letters U and V were first differ- 
entiated by some Italian printers so far back as 1 524, and in my copy of Moxon’s Mechanick 
Exercises of 1683, I observe the capital U, with a thick and thin stroke, is given as a design 
for the punch-cutter. 
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I also find in the early specimen books of types issued by Joh. Enschedé of Haarlem 
the present form of U. That foundry was established in the early eighteenth century, and 
is still existent. Enschedé acquired the punches and matrices of several other and much 
older Dutch foundries, from which the so-called Fell types were mostly collected in 
1666-72, which is prior to the Caslon period. These types are still employed by the 
University Press, Oxford, for special works, and its 1693 specimen book of Fell types 
exhibits the U. : 

If I am not trespassing too much on space I would also like to note that the ordinary 
printer still lays the capitals in his case A to Z (except J and U) in perfect sequence, as — 
indicated by Moxon in 1683, that writer being our first authority on technical printing. — 
These two letters, J and U, are usually laid apart from the others and generally follow the 
Z. 'The omission of these in their proper order is probably due to the fact that Caxton, 
in 1477, and his immediate successors, did not possess them, and when they first came 
into use they were laid aside as alternatives. This has been my own theory for many 
years, and I find that Mr. Updike confirms this in the work already mentioned (see 
pp. 21-3, vol. i). I point this out as a probable survival of a custom dating back some 


400 years.—Yours, etc., om 
83, Stradella Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 24. April rath, 1923. Cuas. T’. Jacosi 


TOM OF BEDLAM’S SONG 
(To the Editor of Tuz LoNDoN Mercury) 


IR,—The commentary on your March “ Reprint ” set me wondering where it was 

that, some twenty years ago, I first met Tom of Bedlam’s Song, or, perhaps, only the 
fourth “‘ limerick ” of it, beginning ‘‘ On the lordly lofts of Bedlam . . .’”? Wherever it 
was, I was sent on to Disraeli, where I found the rest, and imagined that other people 
knew it also. 

I cannot share your commentator’s amazement at the “ real curiosity of literature ”’ in 
Mr. de la Mare’s and Francis 'TThompson’s having independently corrected the obvious 
misprint of “ morn” to “moon.” The wonder is rather that so sensitive (though con- 
servative) an editor as Mrs. Meynell allowed the nonsensical “‘ morn ” to remain. The 
lines should, of course, run : 


The moon’s my constant mistress 
And the lonely owl my morrow ; 


with a double paradox between “ moon ” and “‘ constant,”’ and “ lonely ”’ and “‘ morrow.” 
““ Louely ” may have been misprinted for “lonely ” but “lovely ” is sheer nonsense, 
and “‘ lowly ” little better. 

Many other notes might be added, had one time and knowledge. “ A heart of furious 
fancies ” is surely indefensible when a so much better reading exists. Disraeli’s “‘ sugges- 
tion that the 1661 edition of Wit and Drollery is not the first ” is clearly due to his having 
misprinted 1661 for 1682. The edition from which he copied the song was not the first, 
as the song is not in the first edition.—Yours etc., C. K. Scorr MoncrizrrF. 


(To the Editor of THe LoNDoN Mercury) 


ee ae Frank Sidgwick’s interesting note on “Tom of Bedlam’s Song ” in the 
\J March issue of THE Lonpon Mercury mentions a few writers who have quoted from 
the poem. This small group may be increased by the names of James Thomson (“‘ B.V.”) 
and Edgar Allan Poe. 

Thomson’s quotation occurs in his essay “‘ The Poems of William Blake,” printed in 
the National Reformer following the publication of Gilchrist’s Life (1863), and reprinted 
in Thomson’s Biographical and Critical Studies, edited and published by Bertram Dobell 
(London, 1896). 
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_ Thomson says, The * Mad Song’ immediately reminds us of . . . the old Tom 
0’ Bedlam songs. _ He then cites Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature and quotes four 
five-line verses, which may be distinguished here by their first lines : 


In the lovely lofts of Bedlam 
Of thirty bare years have I 
With a heart of furious fancies 
I know more than Apollo 


He remarks of the third, this is the verse ‘‘ which Edgar Allan Poe (a fine artist even in 
the choice of his mottoes) prefixed to his ‘ Unparalleled Adventure of one Hans Pfaall.’ ” 

In tracing this reference of Thomson’s, I find the curious fact that “ Hans Pfaall ” had 
no motto in either of its two printings which occurred during Poe’s life. The motto was 
first printed at its head in the year after Poe’s death. 

The tale was first published in the Southern Literary Messenger, Richmond (Virginia), 
June 1835 (i., 565-580), with the title ‘‘ Hans Phaall—A Tale. By Edgar A. Poe.” Five 
years later it was printed in Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, Philadelphia, 1840 
(ii., 25-95 and Appendix), where it was simply entitled ‘‘ Hans Phaall.” Neither of these 
texts contained the motto. 

Its next appearance in print was in The Works of the late Edgar Allan Poe (edited by 
R. W. Griswold), New York, 2 vols., 1850 (i. 1-51). Here it has its revised title and 
prefix as follows : 


THE UNPARALLELED ADVENTURE 
OF ONE 
HANS PFAALL. 


With a heart of furious fancies 
Whereof I am commander, 

With a burning spear, and a horse of air, 
To the wilderness I wander. 


Tom O” Bedlam’s Song. 


Griswold, not the most scrupulous of editors, disgraced himself as Poe’s literary 
executor by writing a villainous ‘“‘ Sketch of the Author ” for Poe’s Literati, published a 
few months later as the third volume of The Works. Yet, despite his malice, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that in making these changes in ‘“‘ Hans Pfaall ” Griswold followed 
Poe’s MS. authority. Poe’s autograph changes in the Lorimer Graham copy of The 
Raven (1845) have been used by later editors. Griswold may have had a similarly annotated 
copy of the 1840 Tales in which Poe had revised the title, added the motto, and under- 
lined his emphasis on “ a horse of air.” 

I believe the following book, in which Griswold was concerned, is the identical source 
from which Poe obtained his motto. 

Curiosities of Literature,/and/The literary Character Illustrated./By/I. C. Disraeli, 
Esq., D.C.L. F.S.A./With/Curiosities of American Literature./By Rufus W. Griswold./ 
Complete in one Volume./New York :/Leavitt Trow & Co., 191 Broadway./1847. 
Large quarto. 

On page 204 of this book are Disraeli’s “ Tom-A-Bedlam ’ 
quoted in four lines, the book prints in five. 

Griswold introduces his part by a note “‘ To the Reader”: 

“The Publishers of this edition of Disraeli, anxious to enlarge the work by adding 
to it some of the ‘ Curiosities of American Literature,’ applied to the Editor of the 
following pages .. .” 

Why this introductory note should be dated, “Philadelphia, November 1843,” and 
the title-page, “‘ New York 1847,” is more than I can explain.—Yours, etc., 


W. CrarkK DuRANT. 


’ verses. The verse Poe 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest 1s invited. Our 
Contributor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to lum. 


GENERAL NOTES 


EVER before, I think, has one month laid upon my table so many 

bibliographies as have reached me during the past four weeks. Meredith, 

Sir Richard Burton, Whitman, and Pope—each of these is the subject 

of a new bibliography, of which I must give some account here. And, 
first of all, let me speak of An Annotated Bibliography of Sir Richard Francis Burton, 
K.C.M.G., by Norman M. Penzer, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., with a preface by 
F. Grenfell Baker, M.R.C.S. (A. M. Philpot, £3 3s.), a well-printed quarto, bound 
in brown cloth and issued in an edition of five hundred numbered copies. Mr. Penzer 
is joint-secretary of the Burton Memorial Fund and an obvious enthusiast for his 
subject. What is still better is that he is certainly a vigorous writer, and appears—I 
have not had any opportunity of checking his work—to be a methodical, well- 
informed and accurate bibliographer. He goes very fully into his subject and deals 
not only with Burton’s books but with his pamphlets, with contributions and letters 
to periodicals, and with books about Burton. In treating of some of the biographers 
and previous bibliographers, in particular, Mr. Penzer finds ample scope for that 
vigour of his pen to which I have already referred. One excellent feature of this 
bibliography is that, whenever possible, the second-hand values of each book, both 
at auction and in booksellers’ catalogues, with notes explaining any unusual price, 
are given from the date of publication to the year 1922. There are numerous facsimiles 
illustrating this Bibliography, and an interesting personal touch is given by the 
short preface of Dr. Grenfell Baker, who was Burton’s travelling medical adviser for 
three and a half years. Altogether this book is an admirable memorial to Burton’s 
wonderfully varied literary career—a career which included not only the writing of 
travel books and the translation of the Arabian Nights, but such things as A Complete 
System of Bayonet Exercise, which appeared first in 1853 and remained, until about 
ten years since, the basis of every book upon bayonet-fighting. Mr. Penzer seems to 
be in that regrettably small class of persons who are able to congratulate themselves 
upon having performed an arduous task well and thoroughly. 


HE next book on my table is A Bibhography of the Writings in Prose and Verse 

of George Meredith, by Maurice Buxton Forman, which has been issued by the 
Bibliographical Society to its members. Incidentally, it may be noted that the Society 
has laid a small trap for future generations of its members by dating this book 1922 ; 
and two hundred years hence no doubt the Society will assemble at No. 20, Hanover 
Square, to hear a paper upon The Dating of Forman’s Bibliography of Meredith : 
Some Conclusions. Seeing that this Bibliography is published by the Bibliographical 
Society, it is needless for me to make any comment upon its quality. But I may 
perhaps be allowed to marvel at the pertinacity with which Mr. Forman has stuck 
to his formidable task. Not only has he compiled this book while living in South 
Africa, which, as he says, “‘ is not the best place in the world for literary research,” 
but he has actually compiled it twice, for he tells us in his preface that in 1900, “ on 
the return journey to South Africa the manuscript which had received some polishing 
in London was lost, together with the whole of my collection of Meredith’s 
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contributions to periodicals. With the exception of one item . . . thecollection has been 
reassembled, and, while at the time I regarded my loss as of the nature of a tragedy, 
Tam satisfied that the book as it now appears is an improvement on the original, and 
is at all events more comprehensive.” There must be few compilers whose enthusiasm 
would persist through such difficulties and disasters, and Mr. Forman must feel 
considerable relief and pride at seeing his work finally published—and under the 
respectable auspices of the Bibliographical Society. Like the last reviewed book, this 
also is illustrated with facsimiles—of title-pages and of letters of Meredith’s—and 
includes not only books but also contributions to periodicals and books about 
Meredith, The only criticism I have to offer is that it seems unfortunate that so big 
an undertaking was not rounded off with an index. Without an index the value of 
any book of reference, however well arranged, is seriously impaired. 


HE title of the Whitman bibliography, which I mentioned in my first paragraph, 

is A Conctse Bibliography of the Works of Walt Whitman, with a Supplement of 
fifty books about Whitman, by Carolyn Wells and Alfred F. Goldsmith (Boston and 
New York : Houghton Mifflin Company. London: Constable & Co. ; 248.). This, 
as the authors say in their Foreword, is rather “a check-list of the works of 
Whitman ” than a full bibliography. Exact transcripts of all title-pages, for example, 
are not given, and the books about Whitman are merely a selection. The book, 
however, will probably prove useful to those whom it aims at helping, as it gives the 
points which differentiate the various editions and issues of Whitman’s books— 
especially the Leaves of Grass. The volume is well printed, and the edition is limited 
to five hundred and fifty numbered copies. 


4) Bae bibliography of the writings of Alexander Pope has long been waiting for 
some brave man to undertake it. Now Professor Reginald Harvey Griffith, of the 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas, has made a beginning, basing his work primarily 
upon the books that are at Austin, either in his private collection or in that of the 
University. It is one of the strange things in the present distribution of English 
books that one of the largest and finest accumulations of English eighteenth-century 
literature now in existence is at Austin, Texas, for the State University there owns 
not only the collection of the late G. A. Aitken, but also the magnificent eighteenth- 
century library collected by the late John H. Wrenn. Even with such resources at his 
disposal Professor Griffith has been unable to see every book he mentions. But this 
does not prevent his Alexander Pope : A Bibliography (University of Texas, Austin) 
from being the most important attempt at a Pope bibliogrpahy yet made. So far only 
the first part of the first volume has been issued. This deals with Pope’s own writings 
from 1709 to 1734, and runs to nearly three hundred pages, on which are described 
some three hundred and fifty books, containing different editions or issues of one 
hundred and ninety-one distinct pieces in prose or verse. Future parts are to complete 
the tale of Pope’s writings, and to take up that of those who wrote about him. How 
thorough Professor Griffith is may be illustrated by the fact that he includes such a 
book as The Agreeable Variety, which merely contains a few couplets quoted from 
one of Pope’s poems. Naturally it would be too much to expect that a book on the 
scale of this Bibliography should be absolutely complete. Probably omissions will 
from time to time be discovered, for knowledge never achieves completeness and 
finality. But Professor Griffith’s book will be absolutely indispensable to all students 
of eighteenth-century bibliography and literature. It is a book of great value, both 
for its own achievement and as a basis for further research. 
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HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of another of the publications of Mr. Alfred 

Fowler, of Kansas City—The Bookplate Annual for 1923 (five hundred copies at 
$5 each). The chief articles in this year’s Annual are ‘‘ Mexican Bookplates,” by 
Frederick Starr ; “‘'The Bookplates of Harold Nelson,” by James Guthrie ; and 
“The Bookplates of Horace Walpole and his Contemporaries,” by W. R. Townley. 
The last-named essay is not so exhaustive a treatment of the subject as the title 
would lead one to suppose. A Directory of Bookplate Artists is given, and there are 
many illustrations. 


ITH reference to my note, published last month, about the Song which I am 

inclined to attribute to William Collins, I may add that I have now noticed 
that the adjective love-born, in the passage quoted from Collins’s Ode to Simplicity, 
is a misprint for love-lorn. The misprint occurred in the first edition of the Odes, but 
was corrected in the errata. It has slipped, however, into the Oxford Press edition, 
whence I copied it. The fact that Collins wrote love-lorn (with reference to the 
nightingale) in the Ode to Simplicity of course strengthens considerably the parallel 
to which I drew attention. 


NOTES ON SALES 


r | \HE pamphlet of lyrics for Les Cloches de Corneville, by Mr. George Moore and 


his brother Augustus (privately printed, circa 1885), which was described at 
some length in these Notes last month, was sold by Messrs. Hodgson on May 4th. 
It fetched the remarkable price of £95, which must, I fancy, have exceeded all 
expectations, even though no copy of these lyrics had previously come into the market. 


UCH has recently been written of Sir Christopher Wren, but not much, if 

anything, has been said of him as a poet. It may therefore be of interest to note 
that a little known book containing some verses by him was sold recently by Messrs. 
Hodgson. This book, which was printed at Oxford in 1651, was Newes from the Dead, 
or, A True and Exact Narration of the miraculous Deliverance of Anne Greene, who 
being executed at Oxford December 14, 1650, afterwards revived ; and by the care of 
certain Physttians there is now perfectly recovered. Together with the manner of her 
Suffering, and the particular meanes used for her Recovery. Written by a Scholler in 
Oxford for the Satisfaction of a friend, who desired to be informed concerning the truth 
of the businesse. Whereunto are prefixed certain Poems, casually written upon that 
Subject. A long enough title, in all conscience ! Anne Greene, who was born in 1628, 
was a servant girl who gave birth to an illegitimate child. According to her story the 
child was stillborn, but she was tried and condemned to death for murder. On 
December 14th, 1650, she was hanged at Oxford. “‘ At her own request,” says the 
D.N.B., “ several of her friends pulled at her swinging body, and struck severe 
blows, so as to make sure that she was dead, and after the usual interval she was cut 
down and given over to the doctors for dissection. It was then discovered that Greene 
was still breathing, and with the help of restoratives she soon regained her health. 
She was granted a free pardon. The event was regarded as the special interference 
of the hand of God on behalf of the innocent, and called forth several pamphlets.” 
There are twenty-five poems in Newes from the Dead, and Wren’s runs as follows : 


Wonder of highest Art ! He that will reach 

A Streine for thee, had need his Muse should stretch, 
Till flying to the Shades, she learne what Veine 

Of Orpheus call’d Eurydice againe ; 
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Or learne of her Apollo, ’till she can 
As well, as Singer, prove Physitian : 
And then she may without suspension sing, 
And, authorised, harp upon thy String. 
Discordant string ! for sure thy soule (unkind 
To its own Bowells Issue) could not find 
One Breast in Consort to its jarring stroake 
’*Mongst piteous Femall Organs, therefore broke 
Translations due Law, from fate repriev’d, 
And struck a Unison to her selfe, and liv’d. 
Was’t this ? or was it, that the Goatish F low 
Of thy Adulterous veines (from thence let goe 
By second Aesculapius his hand) 
Dissolv’d the Parcae’s Adamantine Band, 
And made Thee Artist’s Glory, Shame of Fate, 
‘Triumph of Nature, Virbius his Mate. 


Curist. WrEeN, Gent. Com. of Wad. Coll. 


It may be taken, therefore, that Wren was a better architect than poet, for the style of 


his verse, though it is ingenious enough, appears to be somewhat lacking in grace and 
fluency. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. HEFFER, LTD., of 4, Petty Cury, Cambridge, have issued an 

attractive catalogue (No. 222) of English Literature which includes’a good many 
volumes from the Cassiobury Park Library, lately the Earl of Essex’s property. 
There are long series of works by certain modern authors, among them Messrs. 
Masefield, George Moore, James Joyce, Thomas Hardy, John Drinkwater, and 
Joseph Conrad. A copy of Mr. Moore’s Flowers of Passion, 1878, is priced £40, 
and there is Mr. Masefield’s Salt-Water Ballads, 1902, for £22. For a set of first 
editions of Mr. Hardy’s books, 49 volumes in all, £200 is asked. A first edition of 
Mr. Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln, which was published so recently as 1918, is 
already worth seven guineas—a high value considering that the first edition of 
Mr. Conrad’s Almayer’s Folly, 1895, is only priced at ten guineas in this list. To 
turn to a book of another kind, and of another standard of value, there is Matthew 
Pilkington’s Poems on Several Occasions . . . revised by Dr. Swotft, 8vo., 1731, 
for 7s. 6d. Pilkington was the husband of the notorious Letitia Pilkington. His verses 
are not great, but one or two pieces have some charm, and Locker Lampson, coming 


~ across one of them printed anonymously somewhere, put it in his Lyra Elegantiarum 


—though without the author’s name. Messrs. Heffer also offer many volumes of 
Shakespeareana and many bibliographical works. 


R. JAMES F. DRAKE continues to issue his very pleasantly produced little 
Miss from his new place of business, 14, West 4oth Street, New York. The 
latest of these to reach me—No. 153—contains copies of the second and fourth 
folios of Shakespeare, priced respectively $2500 and $750. A rare quarto play is 
Robert Taylor’s The Hogge hath Lost his Pearle, 1614 ; for this copy (from the Huth 
Library) of this comedy Mr. Drake asks $650. 
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ESSRS. DAVIS AND ORIOLI’S latest catalogue (No. 36, new series), 

issued from 24, Museum Street, W.C.1, is devoted to rare books of the 
fifteenth to eighteenth centuries. There is a large collection of Elzeviers at prices 
ranging from £6 6s. to half-a-guinea. There are also about 30 incunables, one of the 
most generally interesting being first edition, folio, of Euclid’s Elements, printed 
at Venice by Erhardt Ratholt in 1482. The price of this book is £27. 


Be her list, only extending to eight pages, but none the less interesting 
for that, is the Catalogue of Books and Pamphlets Relating to Railways and Canals, 
just issued by Mr. J. S. Billingham, of 4, Marefair, Northampton. Most of the books 
are offered for only a few shillings each, but I fancy that there must be a good many 
of them which are hard to find and which will prove attractive to collectors of 
railway literature. The earliest railway book in this list is A Treatise upon the Utility 
of a Railway from Leeds to Selby and Hull, by Thomas Hill, which is dated 1831 and 
offered, with several other tracts, for £1 1s.; but most of the books date from the 
thirties and ’forties of the last century. Some of the books and pamphlets relating 
to canals are naturally rather earlier in date. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


Designed by Ruth Selby-Bigge (1922) mS 


for Percy Smith, Humphries &9 Co., Ltd. my 
Designed by Macdonald Bradford. Designed by Claud Lovat 
Gill for the Westminster Fraser (1920) for the 
Press. Curwen Press. 


THE FLEURON: A JOURNAL OF TYPOGRAPHY. Edited by OLIVER 
Simon. Number I, 1923. St. Stephen’s House, Westminster. £3 38iGr Lt Ws: 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF PRINTING HISTORY AND PRACTICE. By STANLEY 
Morison and Hosrook Jackson. London: At the Office of the Fleuron. 6s. 


POLLY. Written by Mr. Gay. Drawings by Wit1aM Nicnotson. Heinemann. 
15s. net. 


THE FLEURON 


4 Dees first number of The Fleuron is a brilliant piece of book-production. More 
than that, it is the manifestation of a movement in printing which has been 
gathering strength of late years. This wonderful quarto will reveal for the first time 
even to those of us who make a study of contemporary printing that much of the 
work which we have seen and admired in isolated examples is not really so isolated 
after all ; that although it has been done by different printers, working independently 
of one another, it has been unconsciously inspired by the like aims, set and kept 
going by the same motives. The marks of some of the printers who have joined in 
this happy conspiracy—may we call it henceforth the Fleuron School ?—are printed 
on this page. They illustrate an article on “‘ Printers’ Marks ” for this number of The 
Fleuron, written by Mr. Herbert Simon, of the Kynoch Press. The marks themselves 
in some sense show the direction of the movement. It is a revival of printing, in no 
wise, indeed, comparable to that of the Kelmscott Press, for that must ever stand 


"matchless and alone ; but in a different way, not less significant, and more embracing 


in its reach. It aims at doing fine work for the many rather than the first work for the 
few. It takes common print and paper for common purposes, and submits them 
to the ordinary processes and routine of printing, and by taking thought gives the 
work what beauty and what gaiety it may. 

So much for the spirit which seems to have inspired this first number of The 
Fleuron. 'The book itself is a sumptuous production of the Curwen Press and shows, 
both in its general appearance and in nearly every detail, the care and skill and good 
taste which have conspired to the splendid achievement. The pages are printed from 
the Monotype Corporation’s fourteen-point ‘‘ Garamond,” which was illustrated 
in these Notes last March, and they fully bear out what I said in praise of this revived 
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face. The size of the book is demy quarto. The cheaper edition is printed on 
Grosvenor Chater’s ‘‘ Abbey Mill ” paper, and its edges have been rather wantonly 
cropped. Book-lovers will much prefer to have one of the hundred smart copies 
printed on Batchelor’s “‘ Kelmscott” paper, with the Hammer and Anvil watermark. 
Moreover, these have certain other features which are wanting for the cheaper 
edition, amongst them a rollicking horseman designed by Lovat Fraser—an excellent 
example of typographic book-illustration in colour—a collotype portrait of T. J. 
Cobden-Sanderson by William Rothenstein, signed by the artist, and a splendid 
reproduction in colour of the Beatus page of First and Schoeffer’s Psalter of 1457, 
showing one of those initial letters which still rank amongst the puzzles and the 
marvels of the earliest printing. 

In‘the first article, richly illustrated and documented, Mr. Francis Meynell and 
Mr. Stanley Morison trace back to their Arabic and Moorish origins those printers’ 
“ flowers’? which those writers have 
themselves so happily brought back 
into modern use. Mr. Holbrook 
Jackson’s ‘‘ Claud Lovat Fraser, 
Illustrated,” is written with intimate 
knowledge and happy appreciation by 
one who was allied with him in Flying 
Fame. Mr. Percy Smith writes of 
“‘Tnitial Letters in the Printed Book,” 
and his article is illustrated by nearly 
a hundred examples, ranging from 
German work of the fifteenth century 
to English and American work in our 
own. The editor, Mr. Oliver Simon, 
writes of “The ‘Title-page,” and 
reproduces some excellent modern 
examples. One or two of them show 
what most printers overlook: that in 
a red and black title-page to print the 
actual title of the book in red is to 
weaken it. A batch of examples of 
“Contemporary Commercial Work ” 
includes a design in colour by Albert Rutherston (The Country Press, Bradford), a 
Cheap Book Cover by the Westminster Press, a Bazaar Handbill from Spottiswoode, 
Ballantyne & Co., and pages from an advertising booklet printed at the Curwen 
Press and reproducing in colour some of Lovat Fraser’s cleverest work. 


MR. WILLIAM NICHOLSON’S “POLLY ” 


HE text of Polly by “ Mr. Gay ” is happily illustrated by line drawings, one of 

which, by Messrs. Heinemann’s kindness, I am able to show on this page. I 
should like to have reproduced in full the admirable title-page, printed in red and 
black, with its vignette portrait of Gay in the middle. The inset plates are three- 
colour prints from sketches made by Mr. Nicholson for the performance of the opera. 
They are full of character, and delightful. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
DRAMA 


THE ALCHEMIST (Ben Jonson) es fe .. PHCNIX SOCIETY 
AT MRS. BEAM’S (C. K. Munro) .. : i ROYALTY 
ANNA CHRISTIE (Eugene O'Neill) .. Se of STRAND 
R.U.R. (Karel Capek, translated by Paul Selver and 

adapted by Nigel Playfair) x 4s oe St. MARTIN’s 
THE INSECT PLAY (by the Brothers Capek) ae REGENT 
THE MACHINE WRECKERS (Ernst Toller, translated 

by Ashley Dukes)... e- ss —— ee STaGE SOCIETY 


NTIL I saw it on the stage The Alchemist was the play of Ben Jonson’s 
I liked best, but in performance I was more taken with Volpone. Mr. 
Baliol Holloway, who played Volpone, also played Subtle the Alchemist, 
and there was little to choose in merit between the two productions. 
Now that I look back upon the performance of The Alchemist I find that what I 
remember most vividly and with most pleasure is Sir Epicure Mammon (admirably 
played by Mr. Frank Cellier), and in particular the scene where he lets his imagina- 
tion depict the delights to which he intends to abandon himself when he has at last 
obtained from Subtle the philosopher’s stone. Sir Epicure is a great comic creation. 
Who could resist him as he comes on in that wonderful scene in the second act 
addressing Surly ? 
This is the day wherein, to all my friends, 
I will pronounce the happy word, Be Rich ; 
This Day you shall be Spectatissimt. 


I must confess I love Sir Epicure. He is one of those grand natural fools who do the 
heart good. To have conceived Sir Epicure is enough fame for any dramatic poet. 
Where is the dramatist to-day who can create such marvels for us ? Where is the 
master of fantastic language that could write such a lip-twisting catalogue of extra- 
ordinary pleasures as flow from the heated brain of that most robust and generous 
of epicures ? 

Mr. C. K. Munro’s At Mrs. Beam’s is an earlier work than The Rumour, of which 


~ I wrote in February. It was produced long ago by the Stage Society, and that it 


should only now have been put on at a West-end theatre through its success at the 
Everyman in Hampstead is one more proof of the way the ordinary theatrical manager 
ignores original dramatic talent. Mrs. Beam’s is a London boarding-house, and the 
play is chiefly remarkable for its total lack of the usual theatrical sentimentality. 
It effectively conveys the narrowness, the ignorance, the credulity, the mean spite- 
fulness and the general waste of life characteristic of the inmates of those establish- 
ments. Mr. Munro has not attempted to see all round his characters, he has made an 
etching sharply cut, but cloudy a little about the figures of the two adventurers who 
descend upon the boarding-house out of the blue to so terribly disturb its more 
typical residents. Their bedroom scene is the weak part of the play. It mystifies the 
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audience, for while it is in progress we cannot understand why the man wilfully 
provokes an unnecessary quarrel with the woman, and when we look back upon 
that scene, after the final curtain has fallen, it still seems irrational and pointless. 
That it is meant to aggravate their disorderliness and thus to procure their summary 
ejection from Mrs. Beam’s is its rational excuse, but Mr. Munro has neglected to 
make us feel such a summary ejection a vital, inevitable part of the adventurers’ plans. 
The strength of the play lies in the dialogue. 
Anna Christie is the first play by the American dramatist Mr. Eugene O’Neill to 
be produced at an ordinary London theatre. Mr. ONeill has had a good deal of 
publicity. Several volumes of his plays have been published in England by Mr. 
Jonathan Cape, and in certain quarters he has been greeted as a coming great 
dramatist. There is nothing in Anna Christie to justify extravagant hopes. It reveals 
a fertile, emotional writer with an exceptional sense of the theatre. Mr. O’Neill’s 
talent is essentially the talent of a Pinero. He is a real man of the theatre and it is 
unlikely that he would ever write a play that would fail to be effective. He has a 
touch of that almost hysterical emotional quality characteristic of Mr. Masefield’s 
work, but his instinct for what is effective on the stage is much sounder. So far, 
with the exception of his short play The Emperor Jones, Mr. O’Neill’s best work 
deals with the life of the ordinary seaman in tramp cargo steamers. He has worked 
as a seaman and he has tapped here a fresh vein of material which he uses with great 
skill. But when the freshness of the subject-matter has faded a little, I think it will 
be found that Mr. O’Neill has omitted to give us anything of deeper or more enduring 
interest. Anna Christie is the story of a sailor’s daughter who is sent inland to be 
brought up on a farm. Her father talks of that ‘‘ old devil, the sea”’ and is one of 
those mumbling madmen who represent “‘ imagination ”’ on the stage. He neglects 
his daughter, is always intending to go and see her, but never does. Then the day 
comes when he is to meet his daughter, now grown up. He has secured a job as a 
barge master, and she is to come to him at a quayside saloon in New York City. The 
daughter, whom he idolises and hopes to marry to a farmer far from his “ old devil, 
the sea,” has been seduced by the farmer’s son and has since become a prostitute. 
He takes his daughter on his barge, they pick up some ship-wrecked sailors. One of 
these, a powerful Irishman who talks imitation Synge (a character who is to be 
found in almost every play by Mr. O’Neill), falls in love with Anna and she with him. 
Then she confesses her past. He leaves her, returns, forgives her, and all ends 
happily. Neither the girl nor the Irishman are anything more than clever 
“theatrical ” types, but they are types taken from an unexplored section of the 
world, and have, therefore, a deceptive freshness on the London West-end stage. 
Miss Pauline Lord, who has an effective sobbing quality in her voice and is a clever 
actress, plays havoc with the sensibility of the softer-headed of the London public. 
R.U.R., or Rossum’s Universal Robots, is a thrilling melodrama by Karel Capek. 
It is a play with a good simple idea. A scientist has discovered how to make 
mechanical men who will do all the work of the world, and the play deals with the 
consequences that ensue from the commercial exploitations of this discovery. 
Rossum was the scientist, Robots are the mechanical men who have the flesh, bones 
and, to a diminished extent, the anatomical complexity of man, but without his soul, 
his desires and his subtle feelings. Robots in time replace men everywhere. Then 
Dr. Gall, a scientist, makes Robots of a slightly superior kind, and in time the Robots 
themselves instead of remaining quite mechanical, develop. They then revolt against 
men, destroy all mankind except one workman, then discover to their horror that 
they cannot make themselves, that Rossum’s formula has been destroyed, and that 
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in twenty years they will all have perished. Fortunately two very advanced Robots 
are found making love to one another. The sex instinct has emerged. Robots are 
saved and the cycle of life begins again. As a satire upon the present mechanical 


_ nature of the work-enslaved proletariat of the world and the precarious situation of 


the small leisured class it is effective, and as a melodrama it is exciting. But it is not 
a profound or a great play, and even as a melodrama it is flawed by serious faults of 
construction. For example, the development of the play hangs upon the destruction 
of Rossum’s recipe by the factory manager’s wife. But scientific discoveries are not 
so easily destroyed. The play is not imaginatively produced, but it is undeniably 
thrilling and much the most interesting to have been put on at a West-end theatre for 
some time. 

The author of R.U.R. is also part author with his brother of The Insect Play. This 
is an elaborate presentation of actual incidents in the life of insects selected for their 
close parallel to the life of human beings. Those who have not read Fabre, or the work 
of other naturalists, on the subject, will lose the point of many of the situations in the 
play. It might have been a more amusing affair if the brothers Capek had not taken 
their extremely simple, almost platitudinous notion so seriously. But with the aid 
of an extremely boring, moral-pointing tramp the similarity of our actions to those 
of insects is pressed upon us with a persistency which its obviousness to all intelligent 
people renders superfluous. As a piece of educational propaganda, however, the play 
may be excellent. 

The performance by the Stage Society of Ernst Toller’s The Machine Wreckers 
proved that here again we are dealing not with a great work of art, but with very 
good propaganda. This is the sort of play to which one might take the ordinary 
commercial man whose stunted mind failed to appreciate the reckless, unnecessary 
cruelty of a great deal of his beloved material “‘ progress.” There is no superficial 
ranting or narrow fanaticism in this play, although some of the speeches are too 
loose and rhetorical. It was also produced in far too gentlemanly a way, but the setting 
by Mr. Nugent Monck of the Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, was good. 


PRBUICATTON 


PLAYS OF G. MARTINEZ SIERRA. Translated by J. G. UNDERHILL and HELEN 
and HarLey GRANVILLE-BARKER. Chatto & Windus. Two vols., 12s. 6d. each. 


F these plays by one of the most famous of living Spanish dramatists one, 

The Romantic Young Lady, was produced by Mr. Granville-Barker in London 
at the Royalty Theatre. It was a shock to me when this play failed to secure a long 
tun, for it was a delightful comedy, and the production was one of the most perfectly 
finished the London stage has ever seen. Sierra is not a great dramatist, but he is an 
exceeding good one. He is far better, for example, than most of our leading play- 
wrights. He is a sensitive, thoughtful writer of considerable charm, The sort of writer 
that in England generally confines himself to literature and not to the stage. If you 
can imagine Mr. Hugh Walpole as a successful dramatist with a flair for the theatre, 
you will get a very good idea of what Sefior G. Martinez Sierra is like and you will 
also realize that his plays in these admirable translations are well worth buying. 


W. J. TURNER 
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MUSIC 


CONTEMPORARY SONG 


F all the changes that have happened in music in our lifetime the change 
that has come over the face of song is perhaps the greatest. Song may still 
be called, as the late Mrs. Edmond Wodehouse called it a dozen years 
ago, ‘‘a metrical composition, whose meaning is conveyed by the combined 

force of words and melody” ; but it is in the rhythm of prose not in the metre of 
verse, and the melody is for the piano rather than in the voice part. 

There is no future for music as actual prose; music knows no distinction between 
style and matter. Its matter is its style, its style its matter, as, only to a less degree, 
with poetry ; and the nearest it gets to prose is the dithyramb, in which we feel the 
metrical feet, but accept any disposition of them. This is the position of “ free ”’ 
verse and of most contemporary music. There is no “ line,” no “‘ rhyme,” no arsis 
and thesis, and the only rhythmical unity is recurrent metrical figure. This would soon 
become monotonous in the voice, even if the words permitted it (which they would 
not), and it goes, with other good things, into the accompaniment. To the voice is 
left the inglorious réle of reciting the words, in its best style, as a motto to a piece of 
music which an instrument plays. Sometimes it is reduced to being itself an instru- 
ment, and the verbal motto is dispensed with. The composer then is happy ; he can 
at last tell the story in his own way, and, Pindar or no Pindar, nova Verba devolvit, 
numerisque fertur Lege solutis. For the poet’s words were a law to him, though he 
chose to abrogate it. He did so under colour of paying deference to them. He chose 
good words—all honour to him—and he set them with true accent (as a rule), and 
with a just sense of their meaning (when he understood it). But that was not the whole 
of his problem. He had also to find tones that squeezed the last drop of feeling out 
of the words, that re-incarnated them, that made the singer lay his hand on his heart 
and say, ‘‘ This is what I mean,” and to do all this as Nature does, within the confines 
of beauty ; to find tones like those for “‘ For love has more power and less mercy 
than fate,” and “‘ Heil’ge Nacht, du sinkest nieder,” and “ Batti, Batti,” and ‘‘ Jesu 
dulcis memoria,’’ and—well, we all have our favourites: This he has not done. 
None of his vocal melodies matter. Time will plough its equable furrow over them all. 

Why is fate so unkind to him ? Why should he not live, like others ? Because 
he has chosen to ignore the first law of art, that it must work within limits. It was 
difficult for him : it is always more difficult to be great in a lawless than a law-abiding 
age. No one can do good work unless people will to some extent agree as to what 
good work is. It is impossible even to play a game unless there is some agreement 
as to the rules. Yet not all his contemporaries are in this plight. There is, if he can 
find it, a way of making design spell beauty, of making friends with, instead of enemies 
of, limit and convention, of hammering the refractoriness of words into beaten gold 
and not solving the problem by running away from it. Poetry survived the dithyramb, 
and music will. 

But there is another problem which poetry never had to solve, because she speaks 
with one voice, and not with many like music. Seeing the tyranny of the accompani- 
ment, some composers have thought that the best way would be to abolish it altogether. 
That is not the simple thing it looks, because tyrants are abolished not by the pen 
but by the sword. You must first show force majeure. The situation is not easy to 
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describe, but it is like this. There never has been an unaccompanied melody since 
the world began. It is easy to say that the mother croons to her baby or the housemaid 
sings as she polishes the stair-rods without somebody sitting down to the piano. But 
mother and housemaid are alike singing within certain conventions of which they 
are quite as well aware as if they had learnt what these actually are. Or let us go further 
back—to Sita, or Nairobi, or Manido-gici-gokwe. How did she do it ? At the back of 
her mind, if not in her ears, was the monotone of the drum, which told her 
accurately how high or how low she was singing. 

All this is easy. They were all imitating sounds they knew. But when it came to 
inventing new ones ? These were trackless paths, and their song swung between 
what we call the tessttura and the drone, or any developments of these such as domin- 
ant and tonic, chromatic and diatonic, dissonance and consonance—and whatever the. 
next thing may be. Melody is, in fact, like a curve with two co-ordinates : with one,. 
the Jocus is infinite ; with two, finite. We have reached the stage when the two 
co-ordinates are consonance and dissonance, and unaccompanied song, or song-in-a- 
single-line as its exponents call it, proposes to abolish this distinction. It does so on 
the housemaid theory, on the basis of imitation. But how will it invent ? If it sticks 
to its principles, it will have to go back to the drone and travel along the path of the 
modes, as Debussy did when he entered upon what he himself called a side-alley. 
If it does not, it will remain a satellite, dependent for ever on the attraction of its 
planetary body, harmony. 

This is the difficult point. It is open to anyone to choose notes for a melody, to put 
them together and to call it a new tune. But a new tune it is not, and cannot be. Those- 
notes must fall upon some brain, and that brain must bring them into relation with 
its own past, and that past is full of prepossessions. The ‘‘ new ”’ tune may never have 
been heard before, but until it has made peace with those prepossessions it is not even 
a “ tune.” For a tune is not a string of pearls, of priceless or other worth, but a sen- 
tence containing nouns and verbs, with smaller fry swimming round and over and 
under them. Imitation sits and spins ; invention goes out and fights. 


This may give us, however, a clue to what our writers of dithyrambs are doing, 
when they concentrate on the ‘‘ accompaniment ” of song instead of the voice part, 
when they allow the centre of gravity to swing over into the harmony from the 
melody. They are inventing, not imitating. Melody is nothing but what the harmony 
makes it be, and to invent a new melody you must invent a new harmony. That is 
what the layman cannot understand. He hears the music halls and musical comedians 
produce “‘ new ” tunes, which “ catch on ” (and catch off again), and thinks that a 
man is born with a gift of melody as he is born with a fortune, that he has only to 


‘exercise it and new tunes will pour out. But they are not new tunes ; they are new 


dispositions of old ones. Many of the popular tunes can, even with limited knowledge, 
be tracked to their source in Wagner, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, and, lately, in Bach ; 
and so could all be, by omniscience. (We see the same, of course, in literature.) The 
““ new ” tunes are all of them clever or ordinary or stupid imitations. If they were 


~ inventions they would live, either as themselves or in some adaptation. But they do 


not live : they die in three weeks or months or years, passing through the purgatory 


of the street-organ to an ultimate and blessed mirvana. 
Harmony is always enabling us to strike the same or a different attitude towards 


a given note of melody, and this sameness or difference is one of the things that 
constitute that unity-in-variety, which is the only final analysis of music. Melody is. 
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like scenery in that no landscape gardening, only subtle geological changes, will make 
or unmake it. Melody changes imperceptibly as the harmonic thought changes. No 
one could write a Handelian air now or build a Gothic house. The chords of which 
his harmony would be composed have changed their values ; what was extreme or 
outlying has become moderate and central ; they yield no perspective, and music 
is nothing without a sense of distance. Now and again it has to submit to convention ; 
by their sheer excellence Handel stereotyped the aria, Steffani the duet, Cherubini 
the overture, Mendelssohn the four-part song for male voices. But song in general 
is harder to imprison in this way ; it took a century to do it. Beethoven began by 
making the accompaniment illustrative ; Schubert, the greatest of all (1815-27), 
held voice and piano in equipoise, though we must still call it accompaniment ; with 
Schumann, the two are fused into one, though either may break loose for a moment, 
the voice into some soaring “‘ Widmung,” the piano into some brooding ritornel, and 
his literary instincts seldom allow him to miss a point in the words. Brahms brings the 
whole of his musical equipment to bear on the song of the moment ; it seems to be an 
accident that this phrase is for the voice and that for the fingers and not rather for 
horn or oboe or muted strings, and the thought is often of symphonic breadth though 
of lyrical workmanship. The century closes not with Strauss, who moves in the same 
plane as Brahms, distributing his favours equally between both, but with Wolf, who 
gives his musical conscience into the poet’s keeping, and grudges to either voice 
or piano any fling of its own which might distract attention from the thought of the 
words. Some think that the art of singing declined concurrently with the growth 
of this convention, that singers used to sing rather than interpret, and that teachers 
taught more than they talked ; we cannot tell about this ; we were not there to hear. 
Singers die, songs remain, Stevenson tells us. 

Will contemporary songs remain ?—that is the question, It is not a matter of the 
individual composers, but of the style. The classical period boasted in the aggregate 
no more ability than our own ; but we know their works only in an anthology, and 
may be grateful to our predecessors for having edited it and having eliminated the 
incompetents. Our audiences are busy now with the verdict of the year 2023. We 
cannot antedate that ; we can only look at the past, and there we see one reaction 
after another directly music narrowed itself to some one issue. When the liturgy 
ceased to edify, pulled in different directions by the Dutch purists and the licence 
of Italian singers, Palestrina found a via media ; when his disciples began to rivet 
the chains of counterpoint too firmly, Monteverde founded the opera and Byrd the 
madrigal ; when the pieces “ apt for voices or viols ” began to degenerate into mere 
programme, Schiitz stiffened their part-writing, and Bach and Handel their structure ; 
when music threatened to become too “ occasional ” Stamitz turned it towards the 
“absolute ”’ with his symphony ; when it became too instrumental Schubert called 
in the voice ; when the voice usurped the hegemony, Wagner gave his prima donna 
three words to sing in a whole act ; when Brahms could carry the symphony no further 
than Beethoven, Liszt and Berlioz countered with the symphonic poem. 

In song, as we have known it, the balance has been upset ; Brahms made it too 
serious and Wolf too wordy for average mankind. Our contemporaries have given up 
that problem as insoluble, and are attempting another—to give the voice the rights of 
citizenship in the orchestra, to dispense it from the impossible task of making words 
audible in a large hall, and to make once more music which is “‘ apt for viol or voice.” 
Things are seething, and the man!may arise any dayjwho will show us how to do it. 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ACADEMY 


N excellent architectural drawing does not of necessity convey an idea of 
what an executed design will be like, for the virtue of a building depends 
very much on the way it is put together and the materials of which it 
is made. Thus the Architecture Room of the Academy is not the best 

place to judge the value of the year’s architecture, though it is there perhaps that 
one can see the best drawings of or for modern buildings. 

It is a custom of most architects to get show drawings of their buildings made 
for them by draughtsmen who make a speciality of this work. 

This year, as in others, the lay visitor will be well advised to study the exhibits 
from the two points of view. He should notice good drawings as such, and buildings 
which will be good as such. The two are sometimes to be found in one frame. 
Further, all the drawings shown are not of buildings as they will be seen in per- 
spective : there are some scale drawings. 

Mr. Hepworth is a draughtsman who is a favourite amongst architects. He has 
been employed by at least five of the exhibitors, and in each case he has served his 
architect well. Other draughtsmen deserving notice are Mr. Palmer Jones, Mr. 
Farey, Mr. Walcot and Mr. Waring. 

Of the architecture the following exhibits are among those which should be 
studied : 

No. 1218. The Library Block, King’s College for Women, by Messrs. H. Percy 
Adams and Charles Holden, is a quiet drawing of a pleasant and simple building, 
well arranged as to mass, designed in the style which derives from a study of the 
work of the eighteenth century. 

No. 1325. New Paper Mills, by Thomas F. W. Grant, is interesting fresh work. 
Usually one associates factories with many storied buildings having rows of square 
windows on each floor. Mr. Grant has been fortunate in having to design one 
where a single storey of no mean height enables him to abandon this usually 
monotonous arrangement. The design shows indication of patterned brickwork 
which should be successful. The points of support are emphasised by the use of 
external buttresses. 

No. 1161. A Sussex Cottage, by Mr. A. B. Llewellyn Roberts, is excellent in the 
manner of that county. As a successful building it will depend on the manner in 
which it is put together. The design is essentially one which necessitates the revival 
of traditions dead or dying. The consideration of this little drawing leads the mind 
to weigh again the arguments for and against the revival of medieval methods and 
the use of material whose nature changed in the course of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries to what are now called trade products. ye 

No. 1233. Hammersmith Broadway Rebuilding, by Mr. Oliver Hill, like the 
King’s College for Women, is a pleasing dignified design in the manner derived from 
the study of eighteenth century work. The Broadway will benefit by its presence. 
Sir Wm. Bull is to be congratulated on his choice of an architect. 
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No. 1168. New Building, Piccadilly, by Mr. Austen Hall, is a good drawing of a 
building in the manner we, for lack of a better name, are accustomed to call American. 
The building depends for its interest on massing, on the placing of definite points 
of shadow and on the contrast of much plain windowed wall face with a few storeys 
richly broken into light and shade by less important architectural detail. It is a design 
which contrasts with its neighbour on the walls—No. 1173—where the orders are 
heavily applied without the appearance of reason. ; 

I wonder what pleasure can result from building new castles in fact and not in 
the air. The appearance of the new restored Castle of Cardiff is likely to be even 
more disagreeable in reality than in the picture of it. I suppose, as the bricklayer 
says, “‘ It makes work,” though it must be bad for the souls of those who do it. 

I have no space to describe other work, yet I must mention with appreciation 
No. 1194, a new church, by Mr. Thomas H. Lyon, and No. 1310, a sane country 
house, by Mr. Guy Dawber. 


HAMMERSMITH HOUSING SCHEME 


ie time ago I referred to the housing schemes of the London County Council. 
It is now my intention to write something about the new village built at Hammer- 
smith by the Borough Council of that township. 

About eight hundred new houses have been built at Hammersmith. There the 
Borough Council employed four architects—the late Mr. H. T. Hare, Mr. Matthew 
Dawson, Mr. J. E. Franck, and Mr. G. E. S. Streatfeild. 

The site is level and presented no particular difficulty. 

The roads are laid out in a comprehensive way, and there are sufficient open spaces. 
The cottages are decidedly modern in character, and there is no meanness about 
their design. Having come to an understanding on the main points, the architects 
treated their blocks independently within the limits agreed on. This has resulted in 
considerable difference of character between one street and another, while at the 
same time no conscious effort to obtain the diversity is visible ; it has come about as 
naturally as if the town had grown up under the conditions prevailing in old days. 
The same variety of materials is to be found here as was used on the Roehampton 
Estate by the London County Council, but the Hammersmith Borough Council has 
been less fortunate in every case in obtaining tiles of good quality. 

Mr. Dawson, in one of his streets, has used concrete blocks for his houses ; the 
surface of these he has given with a slightly raised trellised pattern. I do not remember 
having seen this method employed before, but it is successful and is worth developing 
further. It is distinctly a treatment suitable for concrete, and it gives to that material 
a surface quality which it badly needs. Mr. Dawson also has used colour-wash with 
good results. Somésgroups he has whitened, while others have been coloured with 
a yellow ochre. < 

Where tiles have been*used on these buildings for arches and the ends of eaves 
they have not been so successfully treated as in the case of the County Council 
cottages. While the main walling has been built in with lime mortar, the tile-work 
has been set in Portland cement ; and as a consequence these features show as even- 
toned pale grey surfaces, and the tile-work has lost its distinction. 

One row of houses built of London stocks is not improved by regularly-spaced 
long and short quoins of red brick. The north side of this row, facing a new roadway, 
has ordered groups of three narrow arches. For these archways and their piers and 
for the brick walling above, red bricks have been used with great success. 
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CHARING CROSS BRIDGE 


Bes London Society has lately exhibited at the old offices of the London County 
Council in Spring Gardens and again at the Guildhall a variety of designs for 
a new Charing Cross Bridge. This has been a useful means of keeping public 
attention fixed on the need for this improvement. Further, the examination of the 
problem by so many different minds must have done much to indicate what is 
possible here. The men who showed drawings or models of the bridge are better 
able than any others to give—and no doubt did give—useful and competent criticism 
of the other schemes ; thus when the time comes to make this great change, it should 


- be done with confidence that there will be no error. 


It seems that the conclusion reached is that a high level bridge will be the best. 
The exact line of the bridge may be still open to debate, and the right way to make 
the change from the high level to the low on the south side of the river also seems to 
remain uncertain. 

Among the independent practising architects represented, Mr. Ernest Herbert 
has perhaps given more thought and study to the possible levels—chief of the prac- 
tical difficulties—than perhaps any other individual outside the departments of the 
great public bodies. Further, he understands the demands of traffic. Unlike many of 
those who exhibited designs, he has not begun by thinking of the architectural 
form of the bridge or by designing buildings to stand on either side of its approaches. 
Even in his model of the bridge all such features are only vaguely suggested. There 
may be some who belittle his suggestions on the ground that the architectural 
dressings are careless or poor. Such criticism at this stage indicates how little these 
men understand the nature of this problem which the London Society has set itself 
to solve. 

Mr. Herbert’s drawing of a high roadway carried on arches along the south side 
of the river, fantastic as it appears, has foundation in common sense. But it is at 
present the idea of a dreamer rather than of the wakeful modern ratepayer. Yet 
the scheme has been launched and in time will deserve study and may receive 
serious attention. 

The public does not at all realise the value of the work which is represented at 
this exhibition. The daily newspapers referred to the matter for the most part as 
though anyone could sit down and within a week produce a design which would 
satisfy all the requirements. It was treated too lightly ; and the exhibitors received 
scant acknowledgment for their work. Fortunately their thoughts are now in per- 
manent form and are at the disposal of any who in the future may be responsible for 
the new bridge. Our thanks are due to these men who, after hard work, have given to 
the public the advantage of their brains. 
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WHIPPERGINNY. By Ropert Graves. Heinemann. 5s. 

A VISION OF GIORGIONE. By Gorpon BotromiEy. Constable. 1os. 6d. 

AQUARIUM. By Harotp Acton. Duckworth. 5s. 

COLLECTED POEMS: Second Series. By W. H. Davies. JONATHAN CaPE. 
6s. 


HE print and paper of Whipperginny are horrid ; I mention this because Messrs. 
Heinemann usually set such an excellent example in these regards. 

Mr. Graves’s best early poems were partly stark war poems, and partly fanciful and 
simple verses, some of them near to nursery rhymes, others, at the opposite pole, near 
to Skelton. He explains that the Pier Glass was “‘ aggressive and disciplinary ” under 
the stress of the war neurosis, “ rather than escapist.” Whipperginny, he goes on “ for 
a while continues so, but in most of the later pieces will be found evidences of greater 
detachment in the poet and the appearance of a new series of problems in religion, 
psychology, and philosophy, no less exacting than their predecessors, but, it may be 
said, of less emotional intensity.” I’m sure I don’t know ; half the poems in this new 
book are so utterly dark to me that I cannot for the life of me tell whether they are 
emotionally intense or not, cryptic, random, disjected. Perhaps these are “ the blind 
phototropisms of my fluttering mind” to which Mr. Graves refers somewhere ; 
certainly he seems at present to think that no dream is too confused, no speculation 
too wild, no fugitive thought too trivial to be set down in rhyme. He was not made, I 
think, to be a poet primarily intellectual or to ratiocinate too much about his own 
mental processes, and it will be a pity if a good poet gets buried under aimless 
philosophizings. Where he is good in this book he is usually better than ever. The 
General Elliott, an admirable thing, he might have written at any time ; but A Forced 
Music, Children of Darkness and A Lover since Childhood, are, for feeling and skill, 
better than anything he has ever done. It is no good trying to be a Blake if you are not 
born one, and it would be a thousand pities if Mr. Graves insisted on continuing his 
present attempts to be oracular and gnomic instead of allowing his native genius free 
scope. 

Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s Giorgione is the Giorgione of the Louvre Concert. The 
book was published in the U.S.A. in 1910 ; in this country only about a half of it 
has previously appeared in print. Mr. Bottomley has made strides since he wrote this 
book—part of which is clear in a Browningesque way and part obscure without being 
Browningesque. Those who are interested in the poet’s development will find the book 
worth rereading and there are some passages in it which are extremely good ; the 
whole is not on Mr. Bottomley’s accustomed level. Neither argument nor execution 
are on the level of Fra Lippo Lippi. 

Apparently one or more of Mr. Acton’s poems appeared in the Spectator ; which they 
can have been, I am at a loss to guess. He has intelligence and a vocabulary, but he has 
the measles badly. His qualities are shown at their best in such a passage as : 

And the sons followed ; far away, the hills 
Exhaled a ripe, new life where no machines 
Might pound away the frailly-cobwebbed air. 
To casual mossy stones and thistle weeds 
The city crumbled ; now its walls lie bare 
As lidless eyes for crows to peck at them. 
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And in the sloe-gin heat of summer days 
The sky’s enamel is not quite Limoges 
But almost ; here and there a tiny scratch 
Of soaring bird, some swallow on the wing 
Does imitate the surface. Sheer below, 
Fierce-biting on the edges, rise the trees ; 
Their taper-blossoms opulently lit 

As girandoles that smoulder silently 
Blue-dust of incense ; Kohl-eyed evening 
Sponges the face with dripping fragrances. 


It may sound all right, but it isn’t. There is less atmosphere, but more lucidity in : 
I ran into the garden, for the breeze 
Was clean and keen and warming to the skin 
Like some Peruvian pepper soaked in gin 
It forced me to contract into a sneeze. 


Here one is handicapped by not knowing what Peruvian pepper is. A later poem is 
called For a Viola-da-gamba, with the instruction “ to be sung by a eunuch.” One 
who has not the disputable advantage of being a eunuch feels naturally at a loss: 
maybe there is something which is only comprehensible to such. Perhaps I shall be 
safest if I say that the book may be heartily recommended to all our eunuch readers. 
No modern library is complete without Mr. Davies’s first volume of Collected Poems. 

He put into it the best of the contents of six or seven volumes, and the selection made 
was extraordinarily good. I am one of those who have an affection for Mr. Davies’s 
work even when it is patently bad ; there is always an attractive straightforwardness 
and freshness about it ; even when he is trite his unconsciousness of triteness makes 
his triteness different from other people’s. The new volume is selected from a rather 
less voluminous product ; the result is that almost the whole of Forty Poems is here 
reprinted. But, although his best early poems were as good as his best later poems, his 
average work has steadily been rising and there are very few poems in this book of 
which he or anybody else need be ashamed. The Excuse might perhaps have been spared. 
But even that fits in so well with its surroundings that one hardly notices its weakness. 
“I hear men say,”’ Mr. Davies remarks, “ this Davies has no depth.” But he is quite 
aware of what he is doing. Life and Death, Time and Eternity are still dark, in spite 
of all the “‘ depth,” of all the wise. He concludes : 

Would birds, if they had thoughts of their short days, 

Stand on the boughs and carol such sweet lays ? 

Is it not better then that we should join 

The birds in song than sit in grief and pine ? 

Come, let us laugh—though there’s no wit to hear ; 

Come, let us sing—though there’s no listener near ; 

Come, let us dance—though none admire our grace, 

And be the happier for a private place. 


The separate volumes from which this collection is drawn, have mostly been reviewed 
here. so one need add no more, pending a really substantial criticism of one of the 
> 


“most genuine of modern lyrical poets. 


j.c S$. 
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LOVE’S PILGRIM. By J.D. Brresrorp. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

REVOLVING LIGHTS. By Dororuy M. RicHarpson. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
THE GRAND TOUR. By Romer Witson. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

THE CLOCKWORK MAN. ByE. V. Opie. Heinemann. 6s. 


OSTER INNES is the heir to a barony ; he has a club-foot, and is extremely 
| thee and reserved, and very much under the influence of a somewhat selfish 
and worldly mother. He it is who tells the story of his pilgrimage as a lover. He 
meets Tertia, a cool and pretty flirt, and adores her to no purpose. Then during 
the War he has a brief but unsatisfactory affair with Nita, who is round-eyed and 
clinging and engaged to half-a-dozen subalterns at once. Then his family almost 
but not quite throw him into the arms of Grace, a motherly young person, who 
unfortunately chooses to fall in love with someone else. Finally, Innes meets the 
daughter of a new tenant and at last finds in her the woman he can love and who 
can return his love. But now there are other difficulties, for the girl’s father has 
only just been acquitted of murdering his wife, and he is still living under a cloud. 
The family objects to such a match, and Innes is now prepared to relinquish his 
claim to the title and estate rather than lose the girl. Eventually, in a highly dramatic 
last few chapters, in which the girl’s older sister confesses to have committed the 
murder herself and is promptly killed by the fall of a tree, everything comes right. 
Innes is happy at last ; he saw “‘ the deep, calm soul that loved me selflessly—the 
Claire that was faithful unto death—and beyond.” I quote these phrases because 
they have a familiar ring ; we have met them, or something very much like them, 
many a time ; and indeed, I have outlined the story itself for much the same reason, 
to show with what familiar situations Mr. Beresford has chosen to deal. He has 
boldly chosen material that is almost the common stock-in-trade of the novelist, 
the sensitive lame hero, the rather selfish mother, the first disillusionment in love, 
the heroine of low degree, and all the rest of it, and has trusted his sound crafts- 
manship and his analytical skill to carry him through. The result is a story that is 
by no means one of the best things he has done but that is also by no means one of 
those tired productions that even our best novelists give us every other season or 
so. Mr. Beresford’s sincerity and strong hold upon realities, which have successfully 
steered him past the reefs and sandbanks of his intellectual crotchets more than once, 
do not play him false ; his actual narrative throughout is attractive and his charac- 
terisation, more lightly touched in than usual, is excellent ; and if the rather melo- 
dramatic finish, the sudden confession of murder, the storm, the blasted elm, and 
so forth, appears somewhat out of key, too much in the nature of an experiment, 
at least the powerful forward sweep of the story, moving from cool analysis to drama, 
carries the reader along with it, and suggests that the last word on Mr. Beresford’s 
art cannot be spoken yet for a while. 

Miriam Henderson is with us once again, and it is quite clear from the incon- 
clusive nature of this latest volume that Mr. Samuel Richardson and his Clarissa 
are going to be hopelessly out-talked by Miss Dorothy and her Miriam. I picked 
up this volume hoping wistfully that I would find in it a last chapter in which the 
author, departing entirely from her usual manner and adopting the absolutely plain 
style of the chronicler, would describe, quietly, firmly, and with Defoe-like precision 
how every character she had made known to us, and particularly Michael Shatoy 
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and “ Hypo ” Wilson, was finally and neatly pole-axed by an infuriated mob from 
Mudie - But no ; Michael is off and “ Hypo,” I take it, is on ; there are visits to a 
Friends’ Meeting House, a tea-shop on Sunday afternoon, and a country house 
somewhere ; and that is all we know on earth and (apparently) all we need to know. 
There are, as usual, some really clever touches, lightning flashes of observation ; 
and some of Miriam’s interminable musings really have the value that the author 
would seem to attach to all of them. What is more and more noticeable is the fact 
that she is gradually giving up the honest attempt to dramatize Miriam’s conscious- 
ness and is contenting herself with making Miriam’s mind the repository of any 
odd theories and ideas she may wish to expound at the moment. In other words, one 
half her time Miss Richardson is a kind of essayist, really bent on giving her own 
views of the relations of the sexes and what not, and not a novelist anxious to show 
us a certain character. I do not say that the expression of such views and ideas is 
not given a certain Miriam flavour, but only that their psychological or dramatic 
value is absurdly out of proportion to the space given to them. As a matter of fact, 
Miss Richardson really succeeds, when she does succeed, in spite of her method 
or absence of method and not because of it. She manages to interest us simply 
because she really has some excellent qualities—in particular, the ability to observe 
very acutely at times and the further ability to record the result of her observation 
with the minimum number of words ; but like all such artistic rebels who try to 
free their form from all restraint and try to dodge all responsibility, she really suffers 
from this very freedom. Her entire lack of any kind of construction, her trick of 
continually darting from the third to the first person in her narrative, and all her 
other irresponsibilities have only made her work nearly as woolly and tedious as 
that of the freest of free verse writers, who have a very similar aim. And this is a 
downright shame, for even as it is she gives us innumerable pages that are certainly 
neither woolly nor tedious. 

Miss Romer Wilson has clearly no intention of settling down to a formula. Her 
previous work has always read as if it had been produced by the (successful) colla- 
boration of a Newnham girl and an elf. Along with some other of our younger women 
writers, Miss Wilson had the trick of giving us a sudden and pleasing vision of a 
bright little world of her own, a world not unlike those vivid little wooden toys in 
which the Zeitgeist appears to have found partial embodiment. Though something 
of this same spirit remains, the form and substance of her latest book are quite different 
from anything she has done before. Persons who are fond of a story will probably 
dislike The Grand Tour, which has no story at all. It is a series of letters, covering 
one year, written by a wealthy young Parisian sculptor to two of his friends, a man 
and a woman ; and what we are given is an almost day to day record of the adven- 
tures of a restless temperament in a restless society. It left me with the impression 
of having just concluded a week’s visit to some very excitable and exciting people 
who had posed, shouted, sung, and flirted day and night. Into this framework, 
Miss Wilson fits a number of clever little character-sketches and episodes, simply 
held together by the not unpleasant temperament of the narrator himself, who is 
chiefly busy painting his own portrait. It is filled with quaint fancies and pretty 
writing ; one can hardly go wrong : 


I admit that woman is something strange and foreign to me, a divine surprise from 
which I have never recovered. Does this being actually inhabit this world ? Then the 
Basilisk, the Phenix, Unicorn, Loup-garou, Centaur, Mermaid, dwell also here- 
abouts. It would astonish you how frequently my conduct is guided by archaic taboo, 
and what strange ideas I have in the presence of women. 

2nd 
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Why, if I buy a newspaper from an old woman in a kiosk, I see not only the old 
woman and the kiosk but feel how fitting it is that she should be shut up in it. I think 
_her kiosk hangs between heaven and earth, as if in a Slav fairy tale, and that she sells 
me news of the world for a penny, and that she is an old mother who knows too much 
about the other side of the moon. Would you believe that I never take change from 
these old women if I can possibly avoid it ? 


The book is longer than it need have been, and obviously it has nothing of the 
glamour and originality of the Death of Society, but its early chapters show a certain 
mellowing and perhaps point to a work in the not too distant future that will be 
more balanced than anything the author has given us so far. 

Mr. Odle’s Clockwork Man inevitably invites comparison with Mr. Wells’s 
scientific romances. It is a neat, compact little narrative that has a particularly good 
opening. The clockwork man arrives from the future to find himself the spectator 
of a village cricket match, and before long we even find him playing, batting with 
ruthless and mechanical efficiency. It is, of course, an excellent device to introduce 
your wild marvel into the homeliest setting, and it goes without saying that here 
Mr. Odle is clearly indebted to Mr. Wells. The title of the first chapter, “‘ The Coming 
of the Clockwork Man,” is, of course, undiluted Wells. But Mr. Odle, for all his 
(often superior) neatness, has nothing of his mentor’s sweep and creative energy ; he 
obviously does not feel and see the whole story so intensely ; and so we find that 
throughout he displays a curious uncertainty of purpose and lack of sureness in his 
touch. The cricket playing of the clockwork man is good fun, but hardly seems in 
character with the rest of the narrative, or, at least, the greater part of it. An even 
better example of this uncertainty can be seen in the following passage : 

_ The clockwork man was standing by his side, a comic expression of pity and mis- 
giving animating his crude features. With one hand he was softly stroking the damaged 
bonnet of the car. 

“ Poor thing,” he was saying. ‘‘ It must be suffering dreadfully. I am so sorry.” 


Mr. Odle could not resist that, and we can hardly blame him ; nevertheless, excellent 
stroke though it is, it is entirely out of key. And the end, where the clockwork man 
weeps (“‘ two enormous tears descended each cheek simultaneously, keeping exact 
pace ”’) over the lovers in the lane, because he and his kind can never know love, 
is much too near the absurd grotesque to be at all convincing. It may be said, how- 
ever, that the absurd grotesque is just what the author is striving after, and that the 
whole story is, in a way, a delicate satire upon all such scientific romances. For my 
own part, I do not mind which way the author has it, but he clearly cannot have it 
both ways, and so if the faintly absurd is his objective, then he has clearly failed in 
the middle section of the book, where the doctor and his friend are in agonies of 
speculation as to whether the clockwork man represents the inevitable destiny of 
the whole race. Actually, the best scene in the whole book is the one in which the 
doctor tries to work the man himself and finally discovers a card of instructions 
(“The Clockwork Man—Directions for Use ”) that finally proves that there are other, 
more human, beings existing in this distant future. Throughout this part of the story 
the author’s touch is admirable, and the narrative is at once whimsical, grotesque, 
horrible, and always enthralling. This little tale shows that Mr. Odle has something 
of a flair for the scientific romance : I hope he will continue in this vein. 


J.-B. i PRIESTLEY, 
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THE LAST DAYS OF TOLSTOI. By Viapimir TcuertKorr. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d, 


STAVROGIN’S CONFESSION AND THE PLAN OF THE LIFE OF A 
GREAT SINNER. By F. M. Dosrorvsxy. Hogarth Press. 6s. 


PAPERS FROM LILLIPUT. By J. B. Priesttey. Bowes and Bowes. 6s. 
KEATS. By H. I’a Fausser. Secker. 6s. 


7 HE Last Days of Tolstoi ” is pathetic for one thing and painful for another. 
It is mainly the vindication by Mr. Vladimir Tchertkoff of his own place in 
the disputes (partly caused and partly increased by the various wills) which brought 
about Tolstoi’s alienation from his family, his flight, and the last successful efforts 
to keep the Countess from his death bed. Seldom does a man’s vindication of himself 
lead other men to love him better, and in the present case the vindication depends 
so heavily upon the cruelty of Countess Tolstoi that it is hard to love Mr. Tchertkoff 
at all. He is a high-minded, wry-minded man, who seems to have succeeded in 
reducing a good deal of common human affection to complete subordination. 
Countess Tolstoi, he says, was possessed of an unconcealed hatred for her husband, 
completely indifferent to his spiritual needs and callous to his sufferings ; ‘“ she 
could have brought nothing to his death-bed but deception, vanity, material impor- 
tunities, fuss and noise.” Strangely, Mr. Tchertkoff does not acknowledge a man’s 
right to judge another, but he resigns himself to the censure which he expects his 
remarks will provoke. 
Why did Tolstoi “ fly ? ” The immediate cause was a small, keenly-felt incident, 
a secret midnight prying by the Countess into his papers ; mere culmination of a 
myriad sore obscurities. Long had the idea of removal teased the unhappy evan- 
gelist : an idea, a passion almost universal among imaginative men for refuge from 
the human world, for loneliness, for absorption in the mute, expressive, inexpressible 
natural world. The title of the next book on my list is a remainder that poor Stepan 
Trimovitch, naked in the vanity of “ blast-berufled plumes,” even he fared on 
the last journey, alone and unheroic, but seeking still an escape and a refuge. . . . 
With Tolstoi the longing for refuge was recurrent ; the tiny incident pricked him 
and the last energy of his nature broke forth. Readers who wish to probe the truth 
will do well to compare Mr. Tchertkoff’s volume with The Autobiography of Countess 
Tolstot, published by the Hogarth Press a few months ago. Probably no one, after 
Mr. Tchertkoff, will be very eager or very positive in condemning the Countess 
without extenuation. There was a long painful tragedy of slowly diverging lives ; 
within Tolstoi himself a perpetual warfare was maintained. To regard him, with 
Mr. Tchertkoff, as purely the victim of his wife and in no way the victim of his 
temperament, is impossible ; but Mr. Tchertkoff’s vindication demands the impossible. 
Stavrogin’s Confession, etc., is an important addition to Dostoevsky literature, not 
only because it includes hitherto unpublished chapters of The Possessed, but also 
because of certain notes and plans which illuminate the novelist’s method. Accus- 
tomed as we are to thinking of him as an irregular genius of chaotic energies and 
fervent incoherencies, it is of the highest value to read this fresh evidence of meditated 
order, of the slow evolution of plot and idea, of the marriage of rational intelligence 
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with intense intuitive power. For this the plan of the unfinished Life of a Great 
Sinner may be studied in the second part of the book ; the idea of the Plan, namely, 
the idea of confession and unburdening, is, of course, common to several of 
Dostoevsky’s novels and is indeed to be reckoned as a generic idea embracing a 
half of all the Russian novels familiar to an English reader. 

Mr. Priestley’s modesty, carried over from his title to several of his papers, might 
lead us to fancy him a Lilliputian merely ; but he is more than amusing, more consider- 
able than he pretends, and writes much better than most of the Lilliputians of the 
press. There are some wholly admirable things ; for example, “ A Paragon of Hosts,” 
a brief vivacity upon the noble hospitalities of Mr. Mathew of Thomastown, who 
earned Swift’s praise ; a fact which Mr. Priestley has added to my poor knowledge 
and of which Mr. Elrington Ball himself, who edited Swift’s letters, seems to have 
been but faintly aware. Another example, recalling the visit of a certain actor to 
poor Garrick, is already familiar to readers of these pages, but clamours for re-reading. 
There are, too, light broomstickeries here, often ingenious, always alert. “‘ A good 
author is his own worst book,” is his consolation for not meeting authors; a 
consolation which we are so often, and so sadly, enjoying. Well, Mr. Priestley contrives 
to give us the sense that we are meeting him on every page, without thinking the 
worse of his book. 

I have quite deliberately interposed Mr. Priestley’s smiling humours between 
the starkness of the new Dostoevsky chapters and the speculations of Mr. Fausset 
on Keats. Mr. Fausset’s idea is that years had already brought Keats the philosophical 
mind when he died, that at the age of twenty-five he had already attained a philosophy 
of life, and that this can be seen in evolution from the beginning of Endymion to the 
revision of Hyperion. Mr. Fausset is himself a poet, but his tribute to Endymion 
is the last to be expected from a poet, since the allegory, of which we are but dimly 
and superfluously conscious in reading and re-reading, is for him the real point of 
interest in this lovely narrative. Sermons in trees, books in the running brooks— 
to search for these in the verdures and waters of Endymion is to misprize them, and 
misprize also the serene thoughtless beauty, the “ soothe charities ” of eye and tongue, 
the vision and the rapture with which Endymion is thick, as the morning grass with 
gems. He is less questionable when he reaches his goal in the revised Hyperion, for 
another, a maturer if sadder Keats is there, a poet who has awakened from the dream 
of life and looks at once largely and intently back upon its mystery, with courage 
only a little greater than despair. Nevertheless the current tendency to exalt this 
revision is opposed by writers a little less concerned with philosophy than with 
poetry ; the late Edward ‘Thomas (to take one instance) seeing the poem, in his 
admirable little manual, as “ infirm with thoughts, at times openly didactic.” 


JOHN FREEMAN 
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THREE STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By ANDRE CHEVRILLON. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


PRE-RAPHAELITE AND OTHER POETS. From the Lectures of Larcap1o 
Hearn. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


ASPECTS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By RacHEL ANNAND TAYLOR. 
Grant, Richards. 12s. 6d. 


WOMEN WRITERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By M. A. Batp. 
Cambridge University Press. tos. 6d. 


COMPANIONABLE BOOKS. By Henry vaN Dyke. Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. 


THE MIND OF THE SPECTATOR. By G.S. STREATFIELD. Fisher, Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 


THE CHIEF ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS. By W. A. Nemson. Harrap. 
rss. 


HEN M. Chevrillon’s study of Mr. Kipling’s poetry first appeared in a French 

review about a year ago some wonder was expressed that a French critic should 
choose, and be so illuminating upon, so extremely English a subject. It is now possible 
to see that it is the Englishness of the subject which engages him. He is profoundly 
interested in the English character, which he understands and admires ; and the 
three essays in this volume are for him three opportunities of studying it. In Mr. 
Kipling he sees a preacher of that strong puritan sense of duty which he thinks to be 
one of our characteristics. Mr. Galsworthy is the painter of the solid types evolved 
by the great Victorian age. And Shakespeare, so he believes, exemplifies that Celtic 
admixture into Saxon blood which is the soul of English poetry. When he writes on 
Mr. Kipling he very properly renounces any attempt at a purely zsthetic criticism. 
He says : 

Only by a happy chance can those sections of the real for which the words of a 
language stand correspond exactly to those represented by the words of another 
tongue. Such coincidence is rare indeed in the case of two idioms like French and 
English, the one so analytic and clarified that it compels clear thinking, the other so rich 
in evocative symbols, and with such power to express the lingering echoes of emotion. 
When, moreover, it is a question of English poetry, where such magic words pre- 
dominate, the task may well seem hopeless. 


_ But when he comes to Mr. Galsworthy’s novels we see that he is a fine analytic, as 
well as an expository, critic. His dissection of one of the numerous dinners in The 
Forsyte Saga is an admirable piece of work, a standing example of the way in which 
critical analysis, instead of destroying the effect it examines, can immensely heighten 
it. And he has the gift of vivid phrase, of concrete image : 


Of the twelve or fifteen people who figure in The Man of Property, the two lovers 
are those of whom we see least. They stand aside in the wings, whence their move- 
ments are revealed only by their shadows thrown on the back-cloth. If they appear 
upon the stage incidentally, some trivial circumstance brings them forward together 
with other characters ; we never see them téte-d-téte save for that brief moment when 
June is watching them ; their passion is not expressed before us. It is the wonder of 
this art that while the tragedy is kept almost out of our sight, its emotion is so passed 
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on to us that a strange and deadly perfume seems to be rising throughout the novel 

from this hidden flower of love, penetrating all the cold, positive, and correct English 

life that overlies it. 
He is, in short, an alien critic whose alien point of view leads not to misunder- 
standings but to unexpected aspects of the truth ; and there are other English authors 
to whom, if he would, he might with advantage turn his attention. 

These lectures by Lafcadio Hearn are selected and reprinted from the three volumes 
already made out of the notes of his Japanese students. In his Preface Professor 
Erskine repeats the story, already well known, of their origin. Hearn was obliged to 
lecture to young men in a language not their own on the writers of a different race, 
and to lecture so slowly that every pupil could understand every word and that some 
pupils could take down every word. Like M. Chevrillon, he was obliged to renounce 
any zsthetic or very subtle criticism: he had to confine himself to such exposition and 
comment as might be intelligible to persons very different from ourselves. He there- 
fore confined himself almost entirely to the exposition of subjects. No doubt these 
lectures represent an extraordinary performance in the way of the interpretation of 
West to East. It would be impossible to exaggerate the difficulties of Hearn’s position 
or the simplicity and directness of the means he took to overcome these difficulties. 
But the lengthy explanations thus involved—for example, of medieval notions of 
magic—are extremely tedious to any Western reader. And I do not think that 
Hearn’s interpretations are always beyond cavil. There is a long chapter (over eighty 
pages) on Browning, which will serve as an example. Here Hearn does nothing but 
quote poems and explain what they really mean. He quotes from My Last Duchess : 


Oh, sir, she smiled no doubt, 
Whene’er I passed her ; but who passed without 
Much the same smile ? This grew ; I gave commands ; 
Then all smiles stopped together. 
and comments : 


In other words, he caused her to be killed ; told somebody to cut her throat, probably, 
or to give her a drink of poison, all without having ever allowed her to know how or 
why he had been displeased with her. And he is not a bit sorry. No, looking at the dead 
woman’s picture, in company with the marriage-maker, he coolly expresses his admira- 
tion for it as a work of realistic art—as much as to say: ‘“‘ You can see for yourself 
how beautiful she was ; but that did not prevent me from killing her.” 


Browning may have meant this : if so, the less Browning he. It is very crude and 
unsubtle, compared with the natural reading of his poem. 


Mrs. Rachel Annand Taylor might be expected to make a more useful judgment 
on My Last Duchess than Lafcadio Hearn, because she knows the Italian Renaissance 
and has a sympathy with it. Her book is of the “ gorgeous ” order. She writes a highly- 
decorated prose, of which this is a chance specimen : 


Grotesques and obsceena mop and mow, absurd, vivid, irrelevant, among vines and 
roses, even as they tear some tissue woven of mandragora. Human motives are fantas- 
tical—vows of the peacock, the pheasant, the heron. Among people habited like creatures 
from a symbolic Apocalypse, ladies horned like Astarte, cavaliers shod with twisting 
folly, extravagants like Louis d’Orleans clothed in pearled love-music, stir the frantic 
forms of flagellants, creep the hooded Jews and lepers to poison the well-water. The 
sculptured figures take the rigid attitudes of catalepsy—of an exquisite hysteria. 


The whole book is more or less like that ; and there are no doubt readers who prefer 
their prose to be less tensely ornate. But Mrs. Taylor does know her period and, 
along with much ornamentation, she gives much impeccable history and sensitive 
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interpretation. Her work is a highly-spiced dish ; but it is an entirely genuine thing. 

Her portrait of Alexander VI. is bizarre and picturesque, but it is alive, convincing 

and beautiful. Her portraits of Renaissance women have an almost excessive fervour : 

pat a) are portraits of real women. She has written an unexpected but a stimulating 
ook. 

Miss Marjory Bald “ does not aim at giving an exhaustive account of the contribu- 
tion made by women to nineteenth-century literature.” Nor does her book “ profess 
to be in any sense a ‘ feminist ’ treatise.” In fact, there is a refreshing absence of 
formalism and schematisation about her. One does not know quite why she has 
written this book ; but one is glad that she has done so. She thrusts aside bluntly the 
more obvious aspects of her themes. For her the whole romance of Mrs. Browning’s 
life, the rudely interrupted invalidism and the runaway marriage, is simply hackneyed. 
She spends little time over the two men who wanted to marry Christina Rossetti. 
There is a certain brusqueness about her method, as though she had said, “‘ About 
each of these persons I can tell you something interesting. But if I make a full study 
of each I shall have to repeat things we all know already which I cannot be bothered 
to do.” And in the result she is justified. She plunges at her subject, wrests from it 
certain facts, and exposes these before the reader. She does tell us interesting things 
about the Brontés, about Mrs. Gaskell, about Mrs. Browning. She is not at alla 
systematic critic : it is not her business to give a complete portrait or to justify all 
the links in a chain of argument. But her insight, directed on points that seem to 
invite it, is as acute as her power of expression is vigorous ; and her book is an 
inspiriting phenomenon in recent critical literature. 

Companionable books are presumably such as one approaches with familiarity 
rather than with awe, friends whom one slaps on the shoulder on meeting ; and 
Mr. Van Dyke disconcerts me a little by beginning with the Bible at large and 
continuing with the Psalms. It is, however, rather his title which produces this 
dilemma than his method. It is not easy to write with simplicity on the Psalms ; but 
Mr. Van Dyke manages it, and manages to quote from them with excellent effect. 
He goes on to Dickens and Thackeray, George Eliot, Keats, Wordsworth, Browning, 
Isaak Walton, Emerson, and Robert Louis Stevenson. His taste may not be adven- 
turous, it is certainly sound ; and no one but a churl could complain of the simple, 
engaging manner in which he expounds the virtues of the authors who have captured 
his admiration. 

The late Canon Streatfield had the curious but worthy notion of making a selection 
from The Spectator during the time in which it was under the direction of Addison 
and Steele, such as should show the attitude of these men on such subjects as “‘ Men,” 
“Women,” “ Marriage,” and ‘‘ The Oddities of Life.” Out of his great knowledge he 
made an extremely good compilation ; and those who wish to remind themselves 


what Mr. Spectator thought of valetudinarians or the follies of women’s fashions, or 


what not, can here find all the extracts conveniently placed side by side. 

Professor Neilson, attempting a much more formidable task, the compilation of a 
volume representative of the Elizabethan drama, has produced a very useful book. 
It begins with Lyly’s Endymion, the Man in the Moon, and ends with The Cardinal, 


_ by Shirley. Between these extremes it includes three plays by Marlowe, the Spanish 


Tragedy of Thomas Kyd, three plays by Dekker, A Trick to Catch the Old One, by 
Thomas Middleton, and The Broken Heart, by John Ford. There are in all thirty 
pieces given here, making nearly nine hundred pages of double columns in small 
type ; and it would be a churlish comment which did not add that the book is very 


cheap at the price. EDWARD SHANKS 
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A SHEAF OF PAPERS. By Otiver Exton, D.Lit., LLD., King Alfred Professor 
of English Literature. University Press of Liverpool: Hodder & Stoughton. 
6s. 6d. 


THE HEROIC BALLADS OF RUSSIA. By L. A. Macnus, LL.B. Kegan Paul. 
12s. 6d. 


PORTUGUESE LITERATURE. By Ausrey F. G. Bett. At the Clarendon 
Press. 21s. 


STUDIES IN SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Isaac GOLDBERG, 
Ph.D., with an Introduction by Prorgssor J. D. M. Forp. New York : Brentano’s. 
tos. 6d. 


ESQUISSE D’UNE HISTOIRE DE LA TRAGEDIE FRANCAISE. Par 
Gustave Lanson, Litt.D. New York : Columbia University Press. 5s. 6d. 


HISTOIRE DES LETTRES FRANCAISES DE BELGIQUE. Par Maurice 
Gaucuez. Edition de la Renaissance d’Occident. Brussels. , 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISHMAN IN GERMAN LITERATURE OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By JonN ALEXANDER KeLly, Ph.D. 
Columbia University Press. 55. 6d. 


SAINTE BEUVE ET LE SILLAGE DE NAPOLEON. Par JuLes DecHAMps. 
Liége-Paris. 7fr. 50c. 


ROFESSOR ELTON’S Sheaf contains interesting papers on Milton, Hamlet, 
Mid-Victorian Verse Romances, a dialogue on Art and, besides all these, two 
essays on Russian poets and one on English Prose Numbers. The problem of prose 
rhythm, of its relations to verse on the one hand, and to non-rhythmical speech (if 
such a thing is possible) on the other, is a problem both difficult and dangerous. 
Difficult because it demands of the scholar two qualities not often met together— _ 
minute exactness of method and sufficient breadth of outlook ; dangerous because ~ 
unwarranted and hasty generalisations are most easily arrived at where well-defined 
data are so few. Professor Elton wisely abstains from any general theory of his own 
and gives nothing but a few hints and suggestions and an interesting survey of the 
literature of the question. There is much to be said about it, but it is impossible to 
enter into any detail on the subject here. Some points have been elucidated by classical 
scholars, and the persistence of the Latin Cursus in the Collects of the English 
Church is certainly very interesting. But what does one really know—beyond mere 
impression—about the rhythm of Sir Thomas Browne, or Gibbon, or De Quincey, 
or Henry James ? Nor does Professor Elton contribute any real facts to the knowledge 
of their rhythm, in spite of many interesting remarks on individual points. 
Professor Elton’s two Russian articles are on Koltsov and on Fet, two poets as 
popular in Russia as, say, Burns and Blake are in this country, but practically unknown 
in the West. The one on Fet is by far the more interesting. It contains a short but 
concise outline of the life of the poet, who was a friend of both Turgenev and Tolstoy, 
and acted as intermediary between the two great novelists when they were pleased 
to quarrel. It also includes quite a number of translations from Fet’s lyrics. These 
translations are quite as good as can be reasonably expected from a translator who 
does not consider himself “‘ a professed poet.’ Fet was, in his early work, what is 
usually called an impressionist. But he wrote before this word was invented, and 
many a lyric of his written before 1850 looks as if it were translated from Romances 
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sans Paroles. But here the likeness to Verlaine ceases. For Fet was a good, sound pagan, 
a squire and a cavalry officer, and a business man into the bargain. That is why he 
was so agreeable to Tolstoy, who, before his so-called conversion, was much the same 


_ sort of man, if more sophisticated and less spontaneous. There are some minor errors 


in the paper. Fet, e.g., did not “ die in his chair,” but from heart failure in the act of 
attempting suicide with a blunt knife. 

The same can by no means be said about Mr. Magnus’s much more pretentious 
book. A character in one of ‘Turgenev’s novels, in the course of an invective against 
women, says something to this effect : “ A man may. be illogical, but in his worst 
accesses of absurdity he will say two and two is five, or two and two is three-and-a- 
half ; a woman will say two and two is a tallow candle.” Mr. Magnus’s book has this 
feminine feature : most of his propositions are of the type “‘ two and two is a tallow 
candle.” He goes out of his way to say the most impossible things about everything 
he touches. Like Matilda, in Mr. Belloc’s cautionary tale, ‘‘ he makes you gasp and 
rub your eyes.” There was, e.g., a man of the name of Sakharov, a dilettante and 
quack of the worst type, who, in the 1840’s, published a collection of Russian folk- 
stories and legends, which he filled with deliberately faked matter. The student 
studying Russian folklore is always warned to be on his guard against having to use 
Sakharov. Mr. Magnus calls him “the great Russian philologist Sakharov.” Finding 
in a certain Russian canticle mention of St. Clement, Pope of Rome, Mr. Magnus 
puts in brackets, ‘‘ probably Clement VI of Avignon,” without troubling to explain 
why an Avignonese pope should become a saint of the Russian Church, and apparently 
totally ignorant of the legend of St. Clement I, so pleasantly illustrated in the lower 
church of San Clemente at Rome, and so popular in mediaval Russia. He is quite at 
sea on questions of Russian popular prosody. But cases where it is possible to contra- 
dict him are rather the exception, so much are all his affirmations of the “ tallow- 
candle ” type. The book may be interesting to two kinds of readers : to those who are 


well at home in Russian folklore and could take it as an amusing, if greatly overdone, 


joke and to those who would study that branch of psychology (if there is such 
a branch) which deals with the aberrations of human inventiveness. 

Portugal is evidently more fortunate than Russia in the English scholars who go 
in for its literature. Mr. Aubrey Bell’s book is probably the best and most up-to-date 
book on Portuguese literature, not only in English. It is worthy to take its place by 
the side of Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s standard book on Spanish literature. In his Introduc- 
tion Mr. Bell tells us to what a startling extent Portuguese literature is a discovery 
of recent times. To most modern readers the most charrAing literary productions of 
Portugal are the exquisite cantigas de amigo, than which “‘ Europe can boast of no 
fresher and more charming early lyrics,” as Mr. Bell very justly puts it (but which, 
I think, he is wrong in re-christening with the un-Portuguese and somewhat debatable 


~ name of Cossantes). These Cantigas, written for the most part in the late thirteenth 


century, were discovered only in 1875. It is a pity Mr. Bell has no place to quote 
more from them. But this book is not one to be read for pleasure. It is a solid work of 
reference and erudition, a trustworthy Baedeker to the treasure houses of one of the 
oldest, finest and best-born literatures of Europe. It is difficult, however, to judge 
how far Mr. Bell will be justified in his faith in a Portugal of the future. What he has 
to say of the literature of the nearest past does not give a higher idea of the national 
possibilities than we are inclined to deduce from other sources. Culturally, Portugal 
is only an out-of-the-way and very backward province of France. 

Dr. Goldberg’s book is one of oppressing unoriginality. The very language of a 
poet like Chocano is so international that his poems may easily be understood with a 
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moderate knowledge of French and Latin. I do not think that a great proficiency in 
Castilian is needed to read lines like these : 


Inefables simpatias, 
Resentimientos profundos. 


As for the subject-matter, I think it may be translated into German or Polish, or 
any language of Christendom, and but for the matter-of-course invocations of 
Netzahuacoyotl or Hualpa-Capac, no one would guess that they came from over the 
Atlantic. Ruben Dario, it is true, is a genuine, if by no means a great, poet ; so is J. A. 
Silva. They may be all right for Bogota and Nicaragua ; but Albert Samain and 
Henri de Regnier are rather better, and have the additional asset of being in French. 
Dr. Goldberg writes in a style that only enhances the tremendous sameness of his 
subject and studiously avoids everything in the nature of couleur locale. A few words, 
e.g., about the activities of Santos Chocano in Guatemala, which produced such a 
scandal throughout Latin America, would not have made the book more dull than it 
is. Altogether, Dr. Goldberg fails to prove that the Hispano-Americans are good for 
anything better than pronunciamientos, tango and 
Los placeres del five o’clock, 


a charming line by the Mexican Najera, and probably the best in the book. 

I wonder how many of the “ teachers and advanced students ” of Columbia 
University were able to appreciate at its full worth the course of lectures delivered by 
M. Lanson during the Academic year 1916-17 on the History of French Tragedy ? 
The date suggests that it was part of a campaign of propaganda in favour of France. 
But happy the country that can make such propaganda! ‘The name of M. Lanson 
must be familiar to all students of French literature. His History is the masterpiece 
of that generation of critics who came after the dogmatism of Brunetiére and the 
elegant impressionism of Lemaitre, and introduced for the first time a truly historical 
treatment of literary works. M. Lanson’s special field of research is the classical 
theatre, and so this booklet is, in a way, the extract, the quintessence of his achieve- 
ment. The exact statement of facts, the lucid exposition of developments, the fine 
appreciation of masterpieces in words of well-weighed intention make this syllabus 
(for it is nothing but a syllabus) one of the richest and most packed books I have ever 
read—a true gem of the Latin genius. 

M. Gauchez’s book contains no such works of supererogation. It is, for all that, 
a well-meant, honest and instructive book. Besides, its appearance is agreeable. 
Belgian literature, taken as a whole, of course, exists no more than a Norman or a 
Yorkshire literature. It is eminently provincial, with repeated breaches of tradition. 
But as a provincial literature it is extraordinarily rich. For the Middle Ages M. 
Gauchez has vastly enlarged his subject by annexing to Belgium the great literary 
centre of Arras, whose dialect is properly Picard, not Walloon, and thus got into his 
nets that most charming of medieval books, Aucassin et Nicolette. But even if it were 
only for the poets of Young Belgium, who, by the way, present, with their virile 
raciness, such a refreshing contrast to the sad productions of Latin America, 
Belgium’s place in the world’s literature would be one of honour. 


D. S. MIRSKY 
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- MEMORIES: WISE AND OTHERWISE. By Sir Henry Rosinson, Bart., 


K.C.B. Cassell. 16s. 
MARK SYKES, HIS LIFE AND LETTERS. By Suane Leste. Cassell. 16s. 


JOHN RUSKIN’S LETTERS TO WILLIAM WARD. Edited by Wittiam C. 
Warp. Boston: Marshall Jones. $2.50. 


LETTERS OF PAUL GAUGUIN. Translated by RuTH PIELKovo. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. 


CELEBRITIES. By Coutson Kernanan. Hutchinson. 16s. 


IR HENRY ROBINSON, last Vice-President of the Irish Local Government 

Board, “‘ intimately associated,” as he says, “ with twenty Chief Secretaries,” 
escaped from office in April, 1922, after more than forty years’ service, and in August 
of that year had his house looted and burned, all his notes and private papers 
destroyed, for his pains. Yet, being himself an Irishman, he allows for the motives 
which prompted the ungracious act, though he does not excuse them. ‘‘ No one can 
say,” is his conclusion, “ that the Irregulars have achieved nothing permanent, for 
they have stabilised the partition of Ireland.” Considering that in the havoc made of 
his house all the material for this book perished, he is to be praised both for the 
courage with which he faced his task and for the admirable thing he has made of it. 
When you have once accepted the point of view, and can, as it were, listen for the 
brogue below the printed words, there is no better reading than a budget of Irish 
yarns. Sir Henry is packed with them from cover to cover. I can only afford myself 
one of them—of a “‘ famine ” in the Island of Achill worked up by the newspapers 
and exploited by one Father Healy for all he was worth, at Lord Carnarvon’s expense. 
Sir Henry Robinson was deputed to visit the island and report ; and Father Healy 
laid his plans accordingly. “ He arranged that all the thinnest people in the island 
should be at Achill Sound in rags and tatters outside Ginnely’s Hotel to meet me 
upon my arrival on Monday. The people were all paraded after chapel and the 
leanest and most sickly selected. They were instructed to be lying about in listless 
attitudes, leaning up against the walls, too utterly weary even to speak, except to 
whisper to the Government official that they were starving.” All very well—but 
unfortunately Sir Henry’s horse lost a shoe and made him an hour late. The thin 
men had drifted into a burning question of their own : “‘ words led to threats, threats 
led to blows, and by the time I arrived a most furious faction fight was raging with 


- sticks and fists and the wildest uproar.” 


The moment the car pulled up a man picked himself up off the ground and, rushing 
up to me, said, “I beg you honour’s pardon, but will ye tell me is there a hole in my 
head ?”’ I passed my hand over his scalp and was horrified to feel one of my fingers 
sink into an orifice in his skull about the size of a large thimble. “‘ I’m afraid there is, 
my poor man,” I said. He gave a wild cry and shouted something about ‘‘ That divil 
there,” and seizing his shillelagh went stealthily on tiptoe up to a man who was fighting 
with his back turned, and gave him a whack on the skull that bowled him over like a 
ninepin. 


No more was heard of the famine in Achill ; but the reference to Lord Carnarvon, 
who “had the knack of saying what sounded a very great deal, but which when 
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analysed meant absolutely nothing at all,”’ reminds Sir Henry of a peroration many 
times used and always received with “‘ tremendous cheering,” which was this : “ We 
shall maintain—we are firmly determined to maintain—while there is a breath in our 
bodies—by every means in our power, the integrity of our Empire—our Queen— 
and our God.” 

He is very instructive upon the succession of Chief Secretaries, of whom he holds 
the imperturbable Mr. Arthur Balfour and the methodical Mr. Walter Long to have 
been the most successful. George Wyndham was probably the most promising ; after 
him Mr. Birrell—the one betrayed, the other hoodwinked out of his chances. Lord 
Morley was irritated by the Irish quality ; Forster was unlucky ; Bryce wasted the 
sweetness of which he had an unfailing cruse on the desert air. I fear that the Irish 
did not relish Bryce’s excellence : 


On one of his tours he embarked on the congested Districts Board steamer Grannaile 
to visit some islands off the West Coast. It was blowing very hard, and there was a 
tremendous sea on : the whole island population came off in their boats and curraghs, 
but the vessel was rolling so fearfully that they could not get on board, whereupon 
Bryce determined to address them from the ship. He got into the little perch above the 
bulwarks, from which the leadsman takes his soundings, and made an oration. Shot 
up high in the air by the rolling ship, his voice could be heard up aloft, “‘ Men of 
Galway, I have come ” and then down the vessel would go crashing among the 
boats and burying the speaker in a smother of men and foam—*“ I have come amongst 
you to see for myself the ” And then up he would be hustled in the air, a small 
figure black against the sky leaning over and shouting about what he would like to do 
for them, when down again he would plunge, and his intentions were lost in the trough 
of the sea. “‘ I] have seen queer things on this ship,”’ said Captain Brady to me after- 
wards, “‘ what with all the Chief Secretaries coming and living on board of her, she’s 
got the name of the ‘ Government’s Floating Gin Palace,’ but a queerer thing I’ve 
never seen than this crowd of boats alongside, bashing into each other in the heavy 
sea and the people in them hard set to keep afloat, and this old grey fella coming down 
out of the sky, and crashing down on them, and bawling politics to them through the 
green seas and spray that were breaking over him till he was for all the world like a wet 
saygull.” 


A brave “‘ old grey fella’ was James Bryce—but the Irish held him in little esteem. 
They looked for a lord to be lordly and a secretary secretarial. Bryce was a man. 

Mark Sykes was a man, too, but more resounding and of less effect. By tempera- 
ment he was sanguine, by habit of mind idealistic, by disposition boisterous—in fact, 
a “ tory democrat.” When he believed a thing he believed it with all his might, and 
insisted upon its entire acceptance. He was only half educated, but was wholly 
cocksure. ‘The consequence was that he was as often wrong as right, and, if he had 
had time, might have made a sad mess of things. He killed himself with war-work, 
largely diplomatic, and died young, a gallant and much-regretted figure in the world. 
Mark Sykes was a great traveller, a good writer, a popular member of Parliament, 
and a caricaturist of immense gusto. He had a wide circle of friends, a wife with 
whom he was perfectly accorded, all the prospects before him of long and valuable 
public service. His temperament killed him ; he “‘ o’er-informed the tenement of 
clay,” and died in early middle age. Mr. Leslie says somewhere towards the end of 
his sympathetic biography that nearly everything foreseen by Sykes in the Near 
East failed to happen. He probably but half understood the nature of the people he 
was dealing with. Ideas are very well, but they must be bottomed on knowledge. 
Enthusiasm as a footing is not good enough. 
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The letters written by Ruskin to encourage and support his young friend William 
Ward in his career as an artist are not at all “ brilliant,’ as the wrapper would have 
it, but they are exceedingly kind, and sound sense, too. Ward, as a lad, attended 


~ Ruskin’s course of art-teaching at the Working Men’s College in 1854. He did well, 


and was made under drawing master. In 1857 the Elements of Drawing was published. 
In the Preface Ward was recommended as a teacher, and was on the road to a liveli- 
hood. He began presently, under Ruskin’s instruction, to copy Turner’s water- 
colours, and did it with extraordinary success. Ruskin upheld him in Britain, Charles 
Eliot Norton in America ; and Ward prospered as he deserved. ‘“ The letters,” his 
son says, “‘ tell the story actually, and by implication, in a fascinating manner ; a 
story of struggle, incessant work, discouragement, success on Ward’s part ; encourage- 
ment, severe criticism, minute, literally microscopic attention, unswerving faith, and 
in the end, jubilant praise and satisfaction on Ruskin’s part ; on the part of both 
of them common understanding, common enthusiasms, mutual respect, love.” 
Nothing could be more fairly put in the Preface to such a book. As to love there is 
a pathetic sentence in a letter of 1867 : “ I have no affections, having had them three 
times over torn out of me by the roots—most fatally the last time, within the last 
year. I hope to be kind and just to all persons, and of course I like and dishke ; but 
my word “ affectionately ” means only—that I should have loved people if I were 
not dead.” He signed himself “‘ faithfully yours ” in that one, but was “ ever affec- 
tionately ” Ward’s before long. He was as kind a man as ever lived ; but it did not 
do to tell him so. 

Gauguin’s letters to his friend Georges Daniel de Monfried tell a very different 
tale. He plunged late into painting, for it forsook wife and children, home and duty. 
For it, and for something else. In Tahiti, and presently in the Marquesas where he 
died, he painted laboriously for almost nothing, strange sub-tropical mysteries 
which meant unfortunately a great deal more to him than to anyone else ; he out- 
raged European opinion, turned savage, came to strife with the police, and died of 
some painful cutaneous complaint, attended by Pastor Vernier, the Protestant 
missionary at Atuana. He professed Catholicism at the last, but had quarrelled with 
his clergy and estranged them. “ Gauguin,” says the Pastor, “ was in truth a savage.” 
Yet he was choke-full of theory, and almost to the last was discussing art in the 
abstract from his sick bed. ‘‘ Am I a criminal ? I don’t know,” he reflects in one of 
his letters to M. de Monfried. I don’t know either. 

Mr. Kernahan writes, or makes, an exceedingly wordy book about various people 
whom he has known or heard about—chiefly, I think, the latter. The drawback to 
his little plan is that his readers are equally well-informed with himself, have heard 
all the dinner-table gossip and seen all the photographs. The best chapter in it is 
the last, the account of an interview with Austin Dobson at the Board of Trade. 


“There is nothing in that except the relief to find oneself in touch with such a gentle 


creature after three hundred pages in the company of actors and brawling journalists. 
What a book ! It may be easy writing—I should say that it was very easy, “if you 
had the mind,” as Wordsworth put it ; but it is uncommonly hard reading. You feel 
as if you were eating hay. 

MAURICE HEWLETT 
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PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. By G.S. Moore. Kegan Paul. 15s. 


ROOF that Duncan killed Macbeth and not Macbeth Duncan would move 

little those who do not practise the difficult and dismal profession of seeking 
or manufacturing the early history of Scotland. Most of us are content to be ignorant 
of Macbeth’s life while believing it, on a priori grounds, to be quite other than Shakes- 
peare said. On the other hand, attacks on the theory that Shakespeare wrote Shakes- 
peare seem always to excite interest. Something of this difference in feeling exists 
with regard to Socrates and Plato. To distinguish what Socrates taught from what 
Plato learned may be mildly interesting ; would be more so if the Xenophonic Socrates 
were less solidly a bore. But Professor Dupréel’s major and more sensational task 
is to discredit Plato himself as an original thinker. It is well, however, for the light — 
it throws upon the form and intention of the author’s criticism, to look first at his 
treatment of Socrates. The belief in the existence of a Socratic doctrine ranks, in — 
M. Dupréel’s opinion, with the belief in an original Plato and the belief that 
Aristotelianism is no earlier than Aristotle, as the three illusions which prevent any 
clear understanding of ancient philosophy. Well, not only has Socrates left no trace 
of a doctrine (for Plato and Xenophon are literary men, and Aristophanes a satirist), 
but he did not even drink the hemlock. Is it not far more likely that the story was 
invented than that history should repeat itself ? The charge of corrupting young 
men had actually been brought against Anaxagoras ; the charge of atheism could 
be borrowed from the poets ; democratic fury made Antiphon a victim under cir- 
cumstances like those of the Socratic myth. Should conservative objectors reply 
that many beside Xenophon and Plato composed speeches of defence for Socrates, 
M. Dupréel is ready to answer that this only shows how great the temptation was to 
pretend that Socrates was executed. The two great forms of Attic prose were dia- — 
lectic and rhetoric ; in the interest of the one Socrates’ doctrine was invented, in the 
interests of the other his death. 

It is only fair—to Plato—to bear in mind this extreme scepticism, which might 
end by persuading us that Condorcet too died of old age, when the author’s main 
contention is considered. This contention is that Plato was nothing more than an 
elegant but not over-intelligent hack writer who borrowed from the sophists ideas, 
from the comedians characters to compose entertaining dialogues. M. Dupréel puts 
it more politely: “un maitre écrivain exploitant l’enseignement du passé sans 
aucun souci d’unité de doctrine, retenant tout, théories générales, théses antagonistes, 
arguments, traits d’esprit, citations de poétes . . .” and by his allusions and complex 
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technique suggesting a richness and depth of thought which do not exist in him. 
He had before him the works of the philosophers of the grand siécle, the fifth century, 
now unfortunately lost, and adapted them to the tastes of his own degenerate times. 
_ In the great age men studied these problems for the sake of truth. In Plato’s age 
they studied then conventionally, artificially, for the pleasure of mental exercise. 
To support this charge M. Dupréel, by analysis of the earlier and the dubious dia- 
logues, shows the divergences among the theories which Plato ascribed to Socrates 
and the solid good sense behind the theories of the sophists to which light and 
satirical reference only is made. What Grote began doing for the sophists out of 
democratic zeal, M. Dupréel carries to an extreme out of impatience with the com- 
plexities of Platonism, or out of sympathy with men whose names alone we know. 

An appeal to documents no longer extant is as difficult to answer as it is to prove. 
The general opinion that Plato owed only an impetus to Socrates and others rests 
ultimately on the respect paid to Plato in his own and immediately succeeding times. 
I do not mean that if Plato’s works had only just been disinterred from the sands 
of Egypt we should not require strong evidence before we believed their author 
to have borrowed the answers as well as the questions from earlier thinkers, before 
we denied that here is a system of thought. But probably the evidence required would 
be less strong then, if, as is actually the case, a solid tradition supported Plato’s 
claims. How was it that Plato superseded these greater and forgotten men whose works 
he had with brilliant indifference rifled ? We must, it seems, suppose two sudden 
changes of taste. The one led the generation of Plato to neglect the genuine philoso- 
phers for the polished parodies and up-to-date handbooks of their pupils. The 
next brought men’s minds back to philosophy and set them to studying the secondary 
writers, Plato and Aristotle, whose names had overshadowed the names of “ le 
grand siécle.’”’ Perhaps the renown of Athens had unduly exalted the reputation of 
Athenian writers. At first sight the hypothesis appears too wild, the traditional 
theory easier to accept. Perhaps, too, at second. But M. Dupréel, whatever may be 
thought of his guesses, writes very interestingly of those minor dialogues which he 
analyses, and his attempts to affix to such obscure names as Hippias great doctrine 
and novel discoveries illuminate the dark mystery of pre-Platonic thought. | am 
sorry to find that the pathetic figure of Cratylus—who, it may be remembered, con- 
vinced that all words must in a world of flux be lies, was reduced to expressing him- 
self by waggling his finger, and who is gravely mentioned in the textbooks as a 
Pees dismissed by M. Dupréel as a character borrowed from a (lost) 

arce. 

Professor Gentile indirectly, Lord Haldane directly criticise the sciences. This 
is not the least important of the remaining functions of metaphysic and might even 
be regarded as the modern form of epistemology. The absolute idealism of Croce’s 
friend and colleague would indeed reject the sciences altogether from aflinity to 
knowledge as combining the falsity of art with the irrationality of religion. The 
history of the sciences is a history of error, and their concern with multiplicity con- 
demns them to remain in darkness. Concrete reality is the action of the mind in 
which the will is included—the process of knowledge. Nature is an abstract deduc- 
tion therefrom. There is, then, no problem of knowledge, strictly speaking. What 
has to be discussed is not how the act of knowing and the thing known can be linked, 
but how any thing to be known, anything other than knowing, can exist. Well, the 
otherness is illusory. The mind is its own object, or rather the mind for ever engaged 
in the activities of self-creation evokes an abstract multiplicity which we call by 
such terms as Nature. 
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While Lord Haldane refuses to subscribe to so extreme an idealism, he proceeds 
in this work on “‘ Humanism ” which is a sequel to his “ Relativity ” to challenge 
the assumption of scientists that behind knowledge are final data antecedent to and 
determining knowledge. The hope, some would say the arrogant hope, of all specialists 
is that the principles and hypotheses employed by them in their partial studies may 
be found to illuminate the whole field of knowledge. The physicist sees a time when 
all laws of Nature will be physical laws. The physiologist regards psychology as an 
imperfect science subsidiary to his own. And the mathematician would define Nature 
as a series of differential equations. The danger arising from these attempts to impose 
upon knowledge as a whole the artificial unity of the theories adopted for one branch 
of knowledge is explained -by Lord Haldane thus: In each individual science we 
begin and we end with the concrete, utilising in the interval certain appropriate 
abstract concepts. There is a criterion of truth. But when the student leaves his 
proper field for another he loses his criterion. He views the new field from an un- 
natural standpoint, and is found proceeding from abstract concept to abstract con- 
cept, and not from fact to fact. A physiological psychologist, though professing 
belief in the interaction of the soul upon the physical organism of the brain, can 
write : “‘ In formulating principles of education we shall for the most part focus our 
attention upon the comparatively simple material aspects of the brain, rather than 
upon the mind or soul of the person being educated.” It is self-evident that the 
products of such a form of education will be reorganised by a biologist alone as 
educated at all. Men may differ as to the objects of education ; whether to make chil- 
dren free men, or well-informed men, or self-controlled men, or socially useful men ; 
but surely it is an extravagance of pedantry to suppose that, if you look after the 
neurones, mind and will may be left to take care of themselves. Lord Haldane is 
not, however, only concerned with requesting the specialist to seek a sound meta- — 
physic and a wide appreciation of values. He examines the deficiencies of some © 
laws of physics, biology and psychology, and his frequent appeals from the grey — 
abstractions of thought to the rich and infinite phenomena of actual experience © 
go far to justify his contention that philosophy is more closely akin to poetry than 
to the sciences. 


H. C. HARWOOD 


